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Thomas , Jefferson, Cflour Miller 


By Thomas ~fames Malone 





JENEWED consideration is 
being given throughout 
America in this year 1926, 
the one hundred fiftieth 
since the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to that one-time Vir- 
ginia gentleman, scholar 
and political philosopher; 
Thomas Jefferson. As 
writer of the Declaration, 
as legislator, king baiter, 
believer in popular government, champion of re- 
ligious freedom and of free speech, advocate of pub- 
lic education, exponent of “state sovereignty,” founder 
of a tenacious political party and president of the 
’ United States, as mathematician and architect, as ama- 
teur fiddler even, he is widely known of his country- 
men; but it may have escaped ob- 

servation even among some of the 

grinders of grain that the appella- 

tion, “flour miller,” properly may 

be ascribed to him. 

Jefferson was a miller; not that 
he actually ran a mill with his 
own hands, weighed the grist and 
took the toll, but he built a mill 
on his lands and directed its opera- 
tion. There is more than that fact 
to merit for him the special re- 
gard of the bread industries to- 
day, for he was a “scientific farm- 
er,” a student of soil tilling meth- 
ods, an ardent experimenter with 
plants and animals and farm ma- 
chinery. 

The late William Jennings 
Bryan, speaking at the University 
of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, some 
dozen or more years ago, brought 
out a singular fact about appre- 
ciation of Jefferson by twentieth 
century Americans. Mr. Bryan 
began his address by referring to a 
published report that a certain 
American of the day had amassed 
a fortune of $600,000,000, the record at the time. The 
speaker raised the question before his audience, made 
up of the campus population and admirers from out- 
side, whether any man could fairly earn such an 
amount—what a man’s achievement in a lifetime might 
be worth, measured in dollars, to his country, his age 
and posterity. ~ 

“Can any one man,” he asked, “in the course of a 
single lifetime and by his own effort alone, honestly 
earn $600,000,000?” After the proper rhetorical pause 
suggesting that he thought it impossible, he answered 
himself: “Yes. I am sure it can be done, and has 
been done.” He let this sink in. 

“But there is a peculiar thing about such an 
achievement, as I view it. It is that the men who 
have earned such an amount never collected it, and 
the men who have collected it never earned it.” 

He could name several men in American history 
who, he believed, had honestly earned $600,000,000 and 
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more, each, by services to their country. “One of 
them was Thomas Jefferson.” 

A mild patter of applause followed this statement, 
led doubtless by the true Jeffersonians and joined in 
by the more general who perhaps had in mind, more 
or less vaguely, that Jefferson had been one of the 
early presidents and had had something to do with 
the Declaration of Independence. But the applause 
was not impressive, either from those in the audience 
residing east of the Mississippi River and hence in 
the old Northwest Territory, the framing of the notable 
governing act of which Jefferson had conceived in part 
and had so largely influenced; or from those residing 
west of the river and hence in old Louisiana Territory, 
the purchase of which was the outstanding product 
of Jefferson’s initiative as president. 

Mr. Bryan faced his hearers with the Bryan bland- 


ness. No one could guess what was up his sleeve. 


Ruins of Jefferson’s Mill on the Rivanna at Monticello 


“Another was Abraham Lincoln!” 

Tremendous applause, applause that seemed unani- 
mous—the tribute that Americans and friends of 
America everywhere always pay to the loved exemplar 
of democracy. The hall rang with it. 


R. BRYAN bristled. As the applause died away, 

he leaned forward denunciatorily. He shook what 
was left of the old Bryan mane, and his right arm 
shot out propelling an accusing finger. 

“Shame on you,” he thundered, “to applaud a Re- 
publican and not a Democrat!” 

Recovering quickly from its shock, the audience of 
course applauded with a heartiness that could have 
given the shade of Thomas Jefferson no cause for dis- 
pleasure. But the applause was clearly as much for 
Mr. Bryan himself and his mock indignation as for 
his prototype and leader, the founder of his party. 

It was only a trick of oratory, for probably no one 


hearing the speaker had thought of party affiliation in 
connection with either Lincoln or Jefferson. Yet the 
incident was significant for its indication that, to many 
Americans, Jefferson was largely a name only, a name 
received with respect but not enthusiasm, with, in 
truth, more than a suggestion of want of understand- 
ing, and hence of appreciation, of what his contribu- 
tion to America was, of what Jeffersonian principles— 
to which Democratic speakers refer so often and so 
glibly—really were. One even suspected that it was 
a surprise to that audience, a University audience, to 
have Thomas Jefferson named in the way he was 
named, 

But to go back to that flour milling connection. 
Jefferson’s mill was on the Monticello estate. It was 
and is called the Shadwell Mill. Its ruins stand today 
on the Rivanna, along with a part of the dam that 
generated its power and the canal three quarters of a 

mile long dug to lead the water in 
the way it should go. The village 
of Milton, once existing near the 
site, is gone. The mill, built of 
stone and reputed to have cost 
$30,000, served not only the owner, 
who shipped from it flour to Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia and other 
points, but the neighborhood as 
well. 


HE fact that the mill did not 
pay rather adds to its modern 
interest, inspiring fellow-feelihg 
among living brothers of the craft. 
Randall’s biography, referring to 
manufacturing establishments of 
the Monticello estate — among 
which was a “nailery” in which 
iron nails were made by hand— 
says: “that grist mill, which was 
elevated by the imagination of 
contemporary satirists to a situa- 
tion on a mountain ravine, ‘where 
nothing was lacking but water,’ 
but which occupied its present eli- 
gible site on the Rivanna.” 
When Jefferson returned to 
Monticello in 1794 to take up anew the business of 
farming after 10 years of absence spent partly as 
minister to France and partly as Washington’s sec- 
retary of state, his estates comprised more than 10,000 
acres, of which not 2,000 were ever under cultivation 
at any one time. There were four farms, each under 
an overseer who reported to the manager at Monti- 
cello, as did the foreman at the mill. The owner left 
little discretion to subordinates; his existing papers 
disclose his practice of writing out instructions to the 
last detail. This is his memorandum to his manager 
on completing the mill: 

“The first work to be done is to finish everything 
at the mill; to wit, the dam, the stone still wanting in 
the south abutment, the digging for the addition to 
the toll mill, the waste, the dressing of the banks and 
hollows about the mill houses, making the banks of 
the canal secure everywhere.” 

(Continued on page 565.) 








UCH has been said 
and written of late 


about the baker’s 
loaf superseding the 
home baked product, 


and the resulting de- 

crease in the manufacture and sale 

of family flour. Unquestionably, 

the baking industry has made’ tre- 

mendous strides in increasing the : 
consumption of its products, but by no means has it 
entirely eliminated the home baker. In fact, recent 
statistics have indicated that home baking has not 
decreased to the extent commonly thought. 

As a result of the two types of bread production, 
one in the commercial ey | and the other in the 
home, the merchandising of fiour has fallen into two 
classifications, so far as the milling industry is con- 
cerned—the sale of flour to the baker, and the distri- 
bution of family flour. Of the two, the sale to the 
baker is arebably less complicated, for this is usually 
accomplished by the mill direct, or through brokers or 
salesmen. In this sale there is but the one transaction. 

For the mill pushing the sale of family flour, more 
serious consideration must be given to determining the 
most economical and efficient means of getting the 
product from the mill to the ultimate consumer. Ob- 
viously, the manufacturer of a product such as flour 
cannot go to the expense of selling direct to the retail 
trade. The average retailer cannot buy in wholesale 
quantities, and hence it becomes a question of the 
mill’s maintaining its own warehouses in all territories 
where it does business, if the retailer is properly to be 
served, or of selling flour through the wholesale grocer 
or jobber. Eurthermore, the sales expense of each 
miller going to eVery retail merchant in the territories 
in which he is active would be prohibitive. 

Because of these conditions, distribution is usually 
attained through jobbers or wholesale grocers. Prob- 
ably all millers, and other manufacturers who effect 
their distribution through the jobbing trade, have 
strongly held and individual ideas as to how the whole- 
sale or jobbing business should be conducted. These 
ideas invariably coincide with the system of distribu- 
tion the miller is attempting to enforce in his own 
business. 

But innumerable manufacturers have learned that 
they cannot force their own theories into the minds 
of their jobbers. The latter have their own problems 
to meet, and they will solve them as they deem best. 
The first thing the manufacturer—and this term in- 
cludes the flour miller—must realize, if he is attempt- 
ing to obtain distribution through jobbing channels, 
is the necessity of making the wholesaler, and as far 
as possible the -retailer, a partner in his business. 
Business conditions today are such that the manufac- 
turer must have close contact with every phase of the 
selling system, including the wholesaler and retailer, 
which is a situation that cannot be attained without a 
feeling of partnership on the part of the latter two 
selling links. 


HE competition with which the individual miller is 

now confronted is of such a keen nature that one 
of his first considerations is the reduction, or mini- 
mizing, of selling expenses. Flour is a product the 
ultimate cost of which is materially affected by freight 
rates, particularly as regards carload and less than 
carload rates, making it imperative for the miller 
to sell as much of his products as possible in car- 
load lots, so that he may not be at a disadvantage 
with his competitor who is selling in the larger 
quantities. 

One of the most costly phases of selling is the 
introduction of a product into a new market. 
This is especially true of flour, for many wholesale 
grocers place the burden of the introduction upon 
the miller, even though the former do buy the 
flour and, supposedly, are then confronted with 
the necessity of moving it. Although it is true 
that, once the flour has been established, the whole- 
sale grocer very capably continues its distribution 
in his territory, yet this does not relieve the ex- 
pense to the miller, usually in the nature of resales- 
men and consumer advertising, for the introduc- 
tion into a new territory. 

This initial expense is one of the outstanding 
reasons for great care on the part of the miller in 
the selection of his jobbing connections. An in- 
capable jobber is worse than none at all, for he is 
really a liability to the mill, instead of an avenue 
of distribution. The selection of jobbers should not 
be left to correspondence, which is too indefinite 
at best, but should be the result of personal inves- 
tigation, 

One of the best-known means of selecting really 
worth while jobbers is the determination of their 
standing with the retail trade in their territories. 

If a jobber or wholesale grocer is highly spoken of 
by the majority of the merchants in his trade zone, 
it is likely that he is conducting his business on a 
fair and honest basis, serving the trade well, main- 
taining good stocks and operating with ample capi- 
tal to conduct his business in a large manner. 
Manifestly, it is to the best interest of the miller 
to see that his jobbing connections are houses of 


this type. 
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The Miller and the ,fobber 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


However, it is not always possible to locate a jobber 
of exactly the type wanted in every territory in which 
the mill, for geographic and other reasons, is especially 
well equipped to do business. If the territory is not 
to be abandoned, the onlg thing left for the mill to do 
is to select the most likely looking prospect, and do 
all in its power to develop the jobber along the lines 
desired. This is a process usually requiring consider- 
able time, but once accomplished it gives the miller 
distribution in a section in which his product would 
otherwise be unknown, and frequently in a territory 
that has been ignored by competitors because of the 
lack of desirable jobbing connections. 

But the competition for jobbing connections among 
millers is spirited, and it is one thing to locate a 
desirable jobber, and quite another one to sell him 
a particular product, and keep him sold, If the miller 
can make the jobber “want” to carry his brand, or 
brands, of flour, he has won the greater part of his 
fight. In some cases this requires a consumer demand 
for the mill’s flour, but in others it means the render- 
ing of unusual service, and personal contact between 
the mill and the jobber. 


IF the miller is to establish his jobbing business on 
a sound basis, he must do much more than sell the 
jobber a few, or many, carloads of flour a year. He 
must create the thought that the right to sell his par- 
ticular brands of flour in a community is really worth 
something. There are many brands on the market, 
some cheap and some expensive, but no miller can be 
sure of holding his jobbing connections unless they 
are “sold” on the mill line. 

To gain this end the manufacturer cannot take the 
wholesaler too far into his confidence. A clear ex- 
planation of the mill’s entire marketing program, 
showing the importance of the jobber in it, has many 
times served to create a binding link between the 
manufacturer and distributor which has been very dif- 
ficult for competitors to break down. If the jobber 
is convinced that he is an important part of the mill’s 
marketing organization, he will have little fear of the 
mill not treating him fairly, and, consequently, will 
have more of a personal interest in the sale of the 
flour than if the close contact had not been established. 

Nor is it enough that only the management of a 
wholesale business be properly sold, if the mill is to 
gain the fullest possible results from the connection. 
It is the total volume of the merchants who buy in 
small quantities from the jobber’s salesmen that makes 
the business of the jobber, and in turn of the miller. 
Hence, much of the success of any jobbing connection 
depends upon the ability of the salesmen calling on the 
retail trade properly to present sales arguments about 
the flour handled by their houses. 

The best method of gaining the co-operation of 
these salesmen is a subject in itself, and one to which 
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each miller doing business through 
jobbers has no doubt given much 
consideration, so it is enough to 
say here that this is one of the 
most important phases in the chain 
of merchandising between the mill 
and the ultimate consumer. 

Unfortunately for the jobber, 
competition in the flour business 
does not stop among the millers, 
Too often the line of profit in a wholesale business is 
forced down to a dangerously low point because of 
the competition of other wholesale firms, and cases 
have been known where lines were handled at a loss, 
even though the demand on the part of the public was 
quite active. In such cases the sales work of both the 
manufacturer and the distributor has practically gone 
for naught, at least so far as the jobber is concerned, 

Although, on the face of it, it seems as though this 
is the sole concern of the wholesaler, yet it is an 
extremely dangerous situation for the manufacturer, 
for the distributor will not continue indefinitely to 
handle any product at a loss. The wholesale house 
will either seek some other brand of flour, thinking 
thereby to remove itself from some of the existing and 
known competition, or discontinue handling flour alto- 
gether. It may sound strange, yet it is a fact, that a 
product moving through the hands of a jobber ct 
little or insufficient profit means the creation of higher 
selling expense for the manufacturer, for his efforts 
in advertising and missionary selling will have to be 
increased as those of the disaffected jobber decreas: 
if the volume of sales for that particular territory is 
to be kept up. 

Largely because of changing conditions in the reta'l 
trade, a few years ago the cash-and-carry jobber came 
into existence, and is another factor of competition in 
the distributing system. This type of jobber is not cf 
much service to the miller, because he exerts little 
selling force upon retailers in behalf of any one line 
or brand of goods, yet is a factor that must be conr- 
sidered. The cash-and-carry jobbers are not puttinz 
the old line companies out of business, but they are 
staying in business themselves and, apparently, serving 
a purpose. 

The inauguration of the retail chain store systems 
divided the retail merchants of the country into two 
groups—one depending upon service and high quality 
merchandise to enable it to compete with the chaii 
stores, and the other offering as low prices as possible 
as its means of competition. It is to the latter class 
of retailers that the cash-and-carry jobbers appeal, for 
the elimination of sales forces, delivery systems and 
credit cuts down the cost of doing business to an 
extent which enables the jobber to make prices to the 
retailer that will put him on a more nearly equal price 
footing with the chain systems. 


THE commercial life of this country has grown so 
complex that it is not likely that any one system 
can serve an entire industry, and just as the chain 
stores have made room for themselves without de- 
stroying the independent retail merchants, so is the 
cash-and-carry jobber attempting to establish himself. 
Both types are found to exist in the same locality, for 
each one serves an entirely different class of retail 
merchants. However, it is impossible for the cash- 
and-carry distributor to remain in business where 
retail merchants are few and far between, for his 
business is dependent upon the number coming to 
his door, which is largely in proportion to the 
number of retailers of the class to whom this 
method of doing business appeals established in 
a comparatively narrow radius of his place o/ 
business. 

As is true in nearly all new lines of business, 
there have been many failures among the cash 
and-carry jobbers, but these have generally been 
due to clearly defined causes, such as selling tov 
closely, inexperience and inadequate capital. How 
ever, these are causes of failure in any new lin 
of enterprise, and are not peculiar to cash-and- 
carry jobbers. 

Still another type of wholesale distributor is th« 
mail order jobber. This class occupies a compara 
tively unimportant place in the system, and where 
such institutions have been successful, the cause ha: 
usually been outside of the merit of the system 
They are of comparatively little value to the milling 
industry, for if flour is to be sold direct to retai: 
merchants by mail, the miller could probably writ« 
a much better letter about his own flour than coulc 
the jobber. 

Some economic faddists have shouted from time 
to time that jobbers and wholesale distributors are 
unnecessary, and the advent of the chain store sys- 
tems was pointed out as an example of the cor- 
rectness of this theory. But time has shown that 
the chains perform many of the functions of the 
jobbers, and frequently at costs nearly as high as 
those of any well-regulated jobbing house. 

The services of wholesalers are essential, and 
will remain so until the entire system of merchan- 
dising is altered. No miller who expects to gain 
and retain an extensive distribution of flour, and 
particularly family flour, can overlook this fact 
and attain his ends, 
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NO COMPROMISE POSSIBLE 


( NE result of last week’s elections was greatly to 
* increase the possibility of enactment within the 
next year of legislation embodying some of the prin- 
ciples of the MeNary-Haugen bill for “farm relief.” 
Not only is the prospect increased by the apparent 
atsence of definite party control of the Senate, but 
co\ton growers now have been added to the number 
of those who are likely to want profits legislated into 
pr duction. A presidential election only two years 
avy is certain to add political expediency to the 
fo:ces back of empiric “relief.” 

‘ust how far those supporting farm group de- 
mods of the past two years may be willing to go in 
qu ck legislation remains, of course, to be developed. 
M. iy western members of Congress who until now 
ha + stood out against the absurdities of bonuses and 
eq. ilization fees undoubtedly will be sufficiently im- 
pr. sed with such evidences of discontent as were 
pri-ent in the results of the election to be willing to 
go ‘ar in socialist experimentation. Depending upon 
th providence which seems some way to safeguard 
the United States from the effects of its legislative 
stuidities, they will acquiesce in whatever scheme may 
seen most to favor their political fortunes. This is 
but the way of men holding and seeking office. 

)f greater importance is the question of how much 
President Coolidge and his advisers will concede to 
politics. For two years past the President has been 
proiected against the necessity of having to veto 
relief quackery. Whether or not such protection can 
be continued depends upon whether the election later 
is interpreted as a mere offyear upset or as forewarn- 
ing of coming events. If agrarian elements in Con- 
gress can make it appear that party success depends 
upon a McNary-Haugen sop to the Middle West, the 
President will have to prove his mettle. At this 
time it seems inconceivable that his Vermont con- 
science can be persuaded to traffic with economic sin. 

Meanwhile, as the dangers of freak legislation may 
become more imminent there is almost certain to de- 
velop in the grain trade and milling industry what 
the intelligentsia would call a “defeatest complex,” 
a disposition to foresake principle and compromise 
on the best terms possible. Months ago there were 
signs of this among millers, a few of whom believed 
that, in return for pledges of support, provisions 
might be incorporated in the bill favoring the export 
of flour and making millers the collecting and dis- 
bursing agents for the “mutilation” fee. It is not at 
all unlikely that the number of these believers in 
compromise may increase and undertake to persuade 
the industry to join their phantom chase. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the in- 
dustry as a whole will keep both its head and its 
courage. No matter what advantage to milling might 
be slyly hidden in the bill, it yet would be a thing 
of evil, impractical in its operation and destined in 
the end to do great injury to the country as a whole, 
including the farmer himself. The duty of millers 
and the grain trade is perfectly clear, and permits 
no compromise in the interest of self-advantage for 
either or both, 

FLOUR BY THE POUND 
W HILE the proposal made at the*recent Federa- 
tion meeting that the basis of flour sales be 
changed from per barrel to per pound offers interest- 
ing possibilities, it is unlikely that so epochal a change 
can be brought about at this time. It is true that 
miilers of durum wheat found little difficulty in chang- 
ing to the pound basis, but they are few in number 
ani certain conditions in the trade made adoption of 
the new basis fairly easy. Bread wheat flour milling 
is a much larger and more widely scattered industry, 
with several thousand millers and several hundred 

thousand distributors to be reckoned with. 
Furthermore, the decimal weight bill, long pending 
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in Congress without organized opposition, is now pre- 
sumably in favorable position for passage, if not at 
the approaching short session at least at the next regu- 
lar session. This bill, by making one hundred pounds 
instead of one hundred and ninety-six pounds the 
standard unit of flour measurement, will in large part 
accomplish all that could be accomplished by the much 
more difficult and complicated change to per pound 
basis. It, at least, is within the possibility of early 
attainment, while adoption of the pound unit would 
require an organization and educational campaign much 
more ambitious than milling has yet shown its ability 
to effect in its own interest. 

It is entirely possible that attainment of the deci- 
mal basis of weights may open the way to later 
achievement of the per pound basis. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe that the one must pre- 
cede the other. This effect will be the easier of ac- 
complishment because of the steady trend toward 
smaller packages in family flour trade. Two-, five- 
and ten-pound packages are gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity, and the old standard quarter and eighth barrel 
sacks are giving way to package forms which ac- 
commodate themselves readily to the hundred-pound 
basis of quoting. 

From the point of view of advantage to milling, 
the item of greatest importance in any change of 
weight basis is its effect upon cost computations. In 
reckoning costs per barrel certain factors of safety 
have come to be so well established that they now are 
able to withstand the most severe price competition. 
What will become of these factors when the industry 
undertakes to change its whole system of computing 
costs? Will they be maintained, or perhaps increased? 
Or will adoption of a new weight basis result in con- 
fusion and in the ultimate discovery that the industry 
had exchanged the substance for the shadow? 

Sale of flour on per pound basis may properly 
and profitably be discussed as an ideal to be some- 
time realized. The more immediate objective is the 
enactment of the decimal weight bill and, even more 
important, to build up a system of cost reckoning 
and sales methods which will preserve all of the com- 
mercial values of the per barrel basis. A mere change 
in unit will accomplish nothing for milling. It is the 
method of interpreting the change in accounting and 
sales procedure which will determine its merit or lack 
of merit. 





IN THE MATTER OF PIE 

ERE and there in the secular press is heard a 

dissonant note in connection with the finding of 
the American Gas Association that pie and angel food 
cake are the “most popular American national 
dishes.” One objector goes so far as to declare that, 
while pie may claim place, angel food cake is nothing 
but sweetened wind and that, obviously, the members 
of the gas association are merely practicing their call- 
ing in giving the public hot air. 

From a knowledge of American eating habits ad- 
mittedly vicarious when it goes beyond its own tastes 
and appetite, The Northwestern Miller is disposed to 
support the doubts of those who question the popu- 
larity of angel food cake. It appears some way to 
belong in that vague field of almost foods in company 
with cottage pudding, and those vague “whipped” des- 
serts which seem fully to have merited the punishment 
received, but to have benefited from soft-hearted judg- 
ment in not also incurring complete ostracism. 

Pie is, in a manner of speaking, another story. 
Yet pie may no more be regarded as an integer than 
people, for there must always be just and unjust, 
missionaries and the criminal classes, politicians and 
those who vote for them. In like manner there are 
cherry pies and those made from sweet potatoes, 
pumpkin pies and their disowned cousins of the mud 
flats masquerading under the general name of custard, 
pies that drip with rich sweetness and pies whose 
crust and attenuated filling tell their own story of a 
misspent and too greatly prolonged life. Generically, 
pie could by no possibility be correctly designated as 
one of the most popular foods. Some particular pie 
might, just as some other particular pie might be 
buried in a corner stone as representative of the crime 
of the times. 

On the whole, it seems possible that the American 
Gas Association, meeting as it did at Atlantic City, 
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may have caught a degree of contagion from the 
meeting of bakers held in the same city by the sea but 
a few days before. Pie was, it must be confessed, 
there and then set on a pedestal. But that pie was 
a product fit so to be placed. The railway lunch 
counter pie was not represented. Neither, indeed, 
save in the most general way, was angel food cake. 
There is, perhaps, room for suspicion that the gen- 
tlemen of the gas association were biased in their 
judgments, and their conclusions based more directly 
upon consumption of cooking gas than upon the na- 
tion’s appetite and taste. 





NO INSTALLMENT BUYING DANGER 

UCH is being said and written about the impend- 

ing industrial and social disintegration of this 
country as a result of the expansion of installment 
buying. Mortgaged earnings, which is merely another 
name for use of credit by the individual in exactly 
the same way that use of credit makes all industry 
possible, is being described as a destructive force, 
threatening not only the country’s future purchasing 
and consuming power, but its social welfare. 

All of which is simply creating a specter of the 
imagination in order to feel the shivery thrill of con- 
templating it. Wages are no more mortgaged by the 
obligation to pay for a kitchen cabinet than they are 
by the necessity of paying from week to week for 
potatoes, flour and coal. Every income, no matter 
how great or how little, is mortgaged to the full 
amount of necessary food and clothing for one’s life 
expectancy. The body itself is mortgaged by the life 
of its organs and arteries. The mind is mortgaged to 
the need for thought and the hands to labor for a 
livelihood. 

The chief difference between the housewife who a 
generation ago saved her dollars and bought for cash 
a cheap and soon worthless dining table of golden oak 
and plaster carvings and the housewife of today who 
promises to pay five dollars a week on a set of well- 
made furniture, is that at the end of the year the 
housewife of a generation ago had the worthless table 
and the housewife of today has a dining room which 
rewards her and her family for the effort necessary 
to make the payments. Granted that the cost has been 
excessive, she yet has the possession. 

But, say the dismal prophets, money is spent which 
should have been saved. The money was no more 
saved twenty or thirty or fifty years ago than it is 
today. Savings bank deposits and their annual in- 


‘creases are greater today than ever before in history. 


For the past five years the national income has been 
not less than one hundred and fifty billions of dollars, 
the present national wealth is nearly five hundred bil- 
lions, and it is estimated that more than thirty billion 
dollars is at the moment available for investment. 
There are more holders of securities in the country 
than ever before in this or any other nation. 

In face of figures which are so enormous they defy 
comprehension, the disaster likely to be brought about 
by ‘installment buying is inconsequential. It is no 
more an instrument in encouraging extravagance than 
is advertising. The one, indeed, largely complements 
the other, the one in creating the desire to buy, the 
other in making it possible. It is equally an instru- 
ment of saving, like in form if not in degree to the 
compulsion represented by life insurance premiums, 
Nothing has had more to do with raising the standard 
of American living than installment buying. It is only 
since it ceased to represent thrift in paying for a 
home and came to represent extravagance in paying 
for its furnishings that it has come, in the view of 
prophets of doom, to be the sign of danger ahead. 

It is true that installment buying is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Much of it is unwise, much unduly 
extravagant, and all wasteful in the high price and 
high rate of interest exacted. The presence of these 
faults no more justifies wholesale condemnation than 
good roads should be condemned because they enable 
speeding and result in death. Bankers who charac- 
teristically cast doubt on change, and manufacturers 
and merchants who are coming to fear the perform- 
ance of their own frankenstein, may as well adjust 
themselves to the new order and make the best of it. 
The common welfare will better be served by intro- 
ducing order and economy into partial payments than 
by inveighing against them. 
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Domestic Demand.—Conditions in the flour trade may be described as about 
normal for this season. Buying remains largely on the basis of current needs. Bak- 
ers who have largely anticipated future requirements, are, on the whole, unfriendly 
to the current market, but there is a brighter side to the pic- 
ture in the activity of distributors. Jobbers have come into 
the market recently for a fairly large volume. Individual 
sales have not been large, but they have been encouragingly 
widespread. All classes of buyers continue to watch the wheat 
market closely, and purchasing is largely on the breaks. 

Export Trade.—Price continues to be the dominant factor 
in the export market, and foreign buyers continue to look 
for lower values. High freights and the scarcity of shipping 
space practically preclude business. Exports to Latin America 
are in comparatively small volume. 

Clears.—Clear flours continue strong and scarce. Demand for both first and 
second grades appears to equal offerings. The principal buying is from domestic 
sources. 

Production—The flow of directions, while not large, is sufficient to keep mills 
in most centers operating at about normal percentages of capacity. 

Flour Prices—Price changes are small, and average about unchanged from 
those of a week ago. 

W heat.—Wheat futures remained fairly steady last week, closing about half a 
cent higher than on the previous Saturday. There was an upturn of about 2c at the 
beginning of this week, apparently the result of frost scare from Argentina. 

Millfeed.—In spite of the prolonged period of inactive demand and of large sup- 
plies from this season’s mill production, millfeed continues strong in price, with no 
apparent change in mill values since a week ago. This week’s colder weather in 
the Northwest is expected to strengthen demand from that quarter. Shipping in- 
structions on old contracts are proving more difficult to obtain. Cottonseed meal 
continues to be a strong competitor of millfeed, and is now on a lower price basis. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 8.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm, in spite of being 
quiet. Buyers are afraid to increase their stocks, as they foresee receding prices 
if the coal strike is settled. The demand for breadstuffs is generally poor, and it 
is difficult to dispose of arrivals of flour. Low grades remain at a relatively high 
level of prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d@48s 9d per 280 
Ibs ($8.06@8.27 bbl), Canadian export patents 45s 9d ($7.76 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), American milled Manitobas 46s 9d ($7.93 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), home milled straight run equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f. 
($7.72 bbl), American low grade 35s ($5.94 bbl), Argentine low grade 26s 6d 
($4.50 bbl). + 

Liverpool.—Resellers are offering arrived parcels at 2s 6d per 280 lbs below 
the prices of mills, which are steadily advancing. Buyers are well stocked. Aus- 
tralian patents are cheaply offered at 41s per 280 lbs ($6.96 bbl), but no sales are 
being made. Low grade flour is very firm and very scarce. Argentine is offered 
at 28s 8d ($4.79 bbl) direct from the mill, but resellers are in the market at 25s 
9d ($4.37 bbl). Other quotations: Canadian export patents 45s 9d ($7.76 bbl), 
American soft winters 45s@46s 6d ($7.64@7.89 bbl), Australian patents, for Janu- 
ary-February shipment, 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Buyers are operating very cautiously, as bakers hold substantial 
stocks of flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 46s per 280 Ibs 
($7.81 bbl), Kansas export patents 44s 6d@45s 6d ($7.55@7.72 bbl), American 
soft winters, on spot 41s 6d@42s ($7.04@7.13 bbl), for future delivery 45s@45s 6d 
($7.64@7.72 bbl), Canadian winters 42s 6d@43s ($7.21@7.80 bbl), Australian 
patents 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl). 

Belfast-—The market is slow, and resellers are pressing sales of spot and near- 
by parcels at 1ls@1s 6d per 280 lbs below mill offers. It is especially difficult to sell 
American and Canadian soft winters. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
47s@48s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.98@8.19 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 3d@45s 
($7.51@7.64 bbl), American soft winters 44s@44s 6d ($7.47@7.55 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, 46s ($7.81 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Only limited sales for shipment have been made, but there is a 
good business being done in spot lots. Arrivals are heavy. Today’s quotations: 
Kansas top patents $8.35@8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.43@7.60 bbl), Kansas straights $8 
@8.20 ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.85 ($7.87 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $8.40 ($7.47 bbl). 

Hamburg.—aA better tone is prevailing, but sales of flour are small. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents $8.70@9 per 100 kilos ($7.74@8.01 bbl), Canadian 
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export patents $8.50@8.70 ($7.56@1.14 bbl), Kansas patents $8.40@8.80 ($7.47@ 
7.83 bbl), English patents $8.80@9.60 ($7.83@8.54 bbl), home milled $11.65 ($10.36 
bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.56@8.01 bbl). 
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Copenhagen.—Trading is quiet, buyers being very conservative, as they have 


covered their requirements until the end of December. 
Rye flour is advancing steadily as the stocks are 


place below the offers of mills. 


Some resales have taken 


very limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.10@9.40 per 100 kilos 
($8.09@8.36 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.70@9 ($7.74@8.01 bbl), Kansas gg 


ents $8.40@9 ($7.47@8.01 bbl). 


WHEAT 
Wheat is very steady in London for shipment, although on spot it is much 


cheaper and the premium has disappeared. 


standstill. 


In Liverpool c.i.f. business is at a 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet in London, and prices are cheaper. 
In Belfast there is an active demand, and supplies are 
Home milled bran is quoted there at £8 5s ton. 


ton and middlings at £9. 
very scarce. 


Bran is quoted at £7 10s 


OIL CAKE 
Feeding cakes are quiet in both London and Liverpool, but prices are firm. 


Linseed cake is quoted at Liverpool at £10 10s ton. 


ing in cottonseed meal at £8 2s 6d. 


. 


There is a good business pass- 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is steady in London, although the home made product is advancing 
and is offered at 41s 3d, delivered. American and Canadian oatmeal is offered at 39s, 
c.i.f. In Belfast the home milled product controls the market, ‘as imported oatme:'| 


is far too dear. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported ta The Northwestern Miller: 














The following table shows the percentag:s 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week - 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort).- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per wee! : 





NORTHWEST— Nov. 7 Nov. 8 NORTHWEST— Nov. 7 Nov. 8 
Nov.6 Oct.30 1925 1924 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...249,342 220,166 262,809 220,545 Minneapolis ...... 47 40 50 ) 
St. Paul ...... 12,692 14,981 12,747 8,504 St. Paul cocccsece 53 68 58 ) 
Duluth-Superior 16,535 28,765 29,180 21,200 Duluth-Superior .. 45 78 79 7 
Outside mills*..216,839 251,553 289,958 278,321 Outside mills* .... 68 61 70 0 
Totals . -495,408 515,465 594,694 528,570 Average ..... 55 52 61 2 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...146,445 151,627 129,247 124,558 Kansas City ..... 83 86 85 3 
Wichita ...... 50,700 42,580 29,274 63,007 Wiehtte occcsccrwce 81 68 44 £0 
"Ae 33,982 33,433 27,638 32,126 BAIS. ccccccecces 89 88 61 69 
St. Joseph .... 47,8316 46,117 26,305 41,289 ee MN ccc dcce 99 97 55 7 
Omaha ....... 22,808 23,536 18,653 23,665 QMARA cesccceces 83 86 68 86 
Outside millst.. 256,654 291,514 186,327 285,323 Outside millst ... 71 80 49 7 
Totals . 557,905 590,807 417,344 659,968 Average ..... 78 82 59 0 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,100 33,100 32,600 36,100 BR, TAD ooo 60 vide 39 52 61 6 
Outsidet .... 51,200 48,600 650,300 49,100 Outsidet .. ° 56 58 7 
Toledo ........ 41,100 38,500 40,900 42,700 Toledo ...... 80 85 89 
Outsidef .... 34,263 49,024 44,5655 72,632 Outsidef .. se 80 65 67 
ee BCL POR ETT TY Mere 13,989 Indianapolis ..... .. o< “a 70 
Southeast ..... 97,923 110,236 99,055 110,242 Southeast ........ 65 65 65 76 
Totals ....249,586 279,460 267,410 324,763 Average ..... 60 65 64 69 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,295 26,842 28,206 35,840 Portland ......... 47 43 45 7 
Memtele «2c ccece 33,376 31,989 27,366 18,348 BORE 2 cccssccces 71 68 52 35 
Tacoma ....... 42,326 45,482 49,992 23,054 TOGGAG 85/0 ccc cecee 74 80 88 10 
Totals - 104,997 104,318 105,564 77,242 Average ..... 62 62 61 15 
Buffalo ........ 198,450 212,330 205,948 188,390 Buffalo .........+. 83 89 87 79 
Chicago ....... 34,000 37,000 38,000 34,000 CHREOOID 6 0acee cece 85 92 95 85 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 


Paul and 
tMills outside of St. 








CORN GROWING IN AUSTRALIA 

Metsourne, Vicroria, Oct. 4.—After 
many months of agitation by growers, 
the government substantially increased 
the port duty on corn in an effort to 
prevent the cheaply produced South Af- 
rican product being dumped in the com- 
monwealth. As soon as the new duty be- 
came operative the price of corn rose. 
Because of the splendid returns which 
growers have received for their produce, 
there is fear that there will be excessive 
cropping in the coming season and conse- 
quent glutting of the market. With a 
view to consider the matter, the govern- 
ment has arranged for a conference to 
be held on Nov. 8, when it is hoped plans 
will be evolved to avoid overproduction. 


The acting prime minister, who recently 
was asked by stock feeders temporarily 
to remove the duty on corn, refused to 
do so. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





Southwestern-Pacific Hearing Postponed 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A hearing before 
an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the petition of the South- 
western Millers’ League to eliminate the 
present differential between wheat and 
flour rates from the Southwest to the 
Pacific Coast has been postponed indeti- 
nitely. It was originally scheduled for 
Nov. 11. It is thought that another date 
will soon be set, probably placing the 
time in January. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 9. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ib;, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New ait Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvill 
Spring first patent ........... $7.45@ 8.10 $8.10@ 8.40 $....@.... $7.60@ 8.10 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.85@ $8.00@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.50 $9.10@ 9.25 7.95@ 8.35 $8.75@ 9.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.95@ 7.70 7.65@ 8.25 oe vaes 7.40@ 7.70 7.70@ 8.00 7.40@ .. 38 7.50@ 7.756 7.715@ 8.10 8.00@ 9.00 7.60@ 7.95 see... 
Spring first clear ...........- 6.30@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.65 ee, Perr 6.75@ 7.26 8.40@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.60 ola oe 7.50@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.00 ----@. “a - 
Hard winter short patent..... ++@.... 7.15@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.60 8.40@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.20 7.70@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight ........ --@.. 6.50@ 7.05 6.75@ 7.05 6.50@ 7.00 8.00@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.60 7.85@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.85 s ov Odes 7.30@ 7.70 ctace@:. 
Hard winter first clear ...... seen 5.95@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.30 os 'an Eaten ao aelt>ne.e Pe Te eavéM cede rire. eae rr) Pe wes; we 
Soft winter short patent...... --@.. 6.90@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.50 0s PUMP hae ogc d@isans < Peer 7.00@ 7.25 ere. LK 7.80@ 8.20 7.50@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... --@.. 6.10@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.60 Tren Jee vere, Pore 6. 20@ 7.10 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.25 7.20@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ --@.. 5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.20 6 vee Pe ces ie Se y Pee conohye eres Gis cee 6.60@ 6.75 --@.. 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ............. --@.. 5.65@ 5.75 +S Pere @ 6.15@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.40 ee ee ee 
Rye flour, dark .....+.-e+e05+ coco @Doeose 3.90@ 4.30 0 fOvcic cr 6 4.75@ 4.85 s@u das 4.50@ 4.75 5.50@ 5.75 4.85@ 4.90 éoiw@.sse deseGe é..- 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto “wanaios Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.60@ 8.40 $8.80@ 9.00 PeORGRD. 2 cceaene $....@ . $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patentf...$....@8.10 a -@8.85 Spring first clearf ...... $6.50 had 
Straight ........ 6.00@ 6.40 6.70@ 6.90 WOON: i iin F's 7.55@ 8. 00 8.00@ 8.25 Ontario 90% patentst. ....@.. Spring exports§ ........ 45s 6d 
Lk rr 6.00@ 6.40 «+++ @ Montana ....... 7.20@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.25 Spring second patent{ ....@T7. 60 ‘@3. 25 Ontario exports§ ....... 42s 6a 


*Includes near-by straights. 





Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib Detes, 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORLD shipments were again above average last week, and North America 

W contributed more than in any week since Oct. 2. The striking features of 

the week’s figures are very small shipments from Argentina and increased 

dispatches from Australia. With regard to the latter country, it is now fully 

confirmed, as was many weeks ago suggested in this column, that the government 

of Australia has underestimated the supplies remaining in the country and the 
size of the last crop. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 

















0's omitted): 

c Ruehel ~ 
No. of Week Russia and 
V < ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
1 OE. Bescerccacsses 9,923 344 304 512 1,512 12,595 
1 Oat. Bes on saveurds 10,720 211 304 2,432 1,120 14,787 
1 Oek. BOecccccceoves 10,450 833 272 2,384 1,152 15,091 
1 WIEU, DO cccccdaetics 11,244 48 576 1,548 1,028 14,444 

e Prats Mee 

A 1 te Gee cece veces 148,741 6,108 5,012 14,908 12,348 187,117 
I year to date....... 110,576 15,328 8,968 12,712 14,712 162,296 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Burope, in bushels (000’s 


0 ted): 

On passage 
N. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
w. k ending Week To date Week To date Week 
11 OGE, Bs He de ei ec ccc ese 10,184 119,440 11,960 123,808 34,232 
1 Oot, BBws cic corsivesd Coes 12,480 131,920 10,952 134,760 35,760 
1 OGt.. BGiicciacacsevicrecce 13,296 145,216 11,256 146,016 37,808 
1 INNGV, ©. cc ct ccccccscccat 12,856 158,072 12,656 158,672 38,000 
I yaar? t@ GOO ise deiicecive 131,928 129,840 35,464 


While prices are a little higher than at the beginning of October, the market 
has been characterized by general steadiness. The outturn in the Southern Hemi- 
sp.ere is not yet so definitely assured that it ceases to be a somewhat uncertain fac- 
tor. When the British coal strike is settled it is to be expected that there will be 


some effects on price, but there is much difference of opinion as to what these 
will be. There have not been many occasions in the past when one single cause 
has been responsible in the same degree for a rise in freights and, therefore, history 


muy not furnish an altogether safe guide as to what may happen in this case. It is 
probable that, whatever effects were caused by the rise, they will be undone by the 
decline. 

Theoretically, an important increase in the level of ocean freights should tend 
to increase prices in importing countries, or maintain them when conditions other- 
wise would have brought about lower prices. Opposite tendencies should appear 
in ‘he more distant exporting countries. Near-by exporting countries would be 
placed in a position of relative advantage, which either might result in these coun- 
tries securing most of the business or somewhat better prices. Either one or both 
effects might be felt. The reason for this advantage to near-by countries is that 
supplies can be obtained from more distant competitors only at a greater difference 
in freight costs than existed with lower freight levels. As freights go up, spreads 
widen as between long and short distance trades. If other factors do not intervene, 
a return of freights to a more normal level may be expected to restore former 
conditions as to price and control of business. Because there is so little to be 
drawn from experience exactly to fit the present situation, nothing can be safely 
predicted, and it will be very important, as well as very interesting, carefully to 
note developments as they occur. 

From July 1 to Oct. 30, primary receipts in the United States were some 54,- 
000,000 bus more than last year, while primary shipments exceeded the previous 
year by only 8,700,000. The visible supply is about 28,000,000 bus more than last 
year. In western Canada, despite the many delays from wet weather, farmers’ de- 
liveries between Aug. 1 and Nov. 5 actually exceeded those during the same period 
in 1925 by 7,800,000 bus. As this year’s crop, according to the estimates, is about 
25,000,000 bus smaller than that of last year, the rate of deliveries has been unex- 
pectedly high. In 1925, November was the big delivery month. Approximately 30 
per cent of the wheat so far delivered has been graded as “no grade,” that is, as 
containing some excess moisture. Of the total inspections during the preceding 
crop year, 28 per cent was similarly graded, but the returns during the next six 
weeks must be awaited to know how the two years will compare. Only about 3 per 
cent of the wheat has been specially classified by the inspectors as sprouted. 





CANADIAN WHEAT YIELD 
BELIEVED UNDERESTIMATED 


Winnipeg, Man.—In the course of a 
recent interview, E. W. Beatty, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
stated that qualified observers of condi- 
tions in the western provinces appeared 
to be of the unanimous opinion that 
estimates of the wheat yield, made some 
time ago, are much too low. It is now 
thought likely that final figures will show 
a production of well over 400,000,000 bus. 

A report issued last week by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway indicated that 
fully 81 per cent of all grains in Mani- 
toba is now threshed. In Saskatchewan 
90 per cent is completed, and in Alberta 
89 per cent. At many points, work is 
completed, and harvesters in large num- 
bers are leaving for their homes in east- 
ern Canada. Owing to the inclemeat 
weather and the lateness of harvesting 
many parts of the country, very little 
slowing and other preparatory work has 
been done. It is considered, however, 
that this will be more or less offset by 
the abundant moisture now in the ground. 
_A week of good weather would com- 

te threshing in the prairie provinces. 
he report states that, should this ma- 
tcrialize, the grain now waiting to be 
tl.reshed will prove to be in much better 
ondition than was thought possible 
-arlier in the season. 

Oats appear to have suffered more 
than wheat in consequence of poor har- 





vesting conditions. This grain is said 
to have lost considerable vitality, and the 
question of seed oats for next season, 
particularly in Alberta, is causing some 
concern. 

Statistics issued last week by the W. 
Sanford Evans Statistical Service showed 
that, despite the delays occasioned this 
season by bad weather, western farmers 
have delivered thus far 172,335,000 bus 
wheat, compared with 165,926,000 during 
the same period in 1925. The railway 
movement also is greater than that of 
last year, 1,750,000 bus more having 
been loaded into cars at country stations 
so far this season. It is estimated that 
more than four times as much damp and 
tough wheat has been received this sea- 
son to date as in the same period of 1925. 


ALBERTA’S CROP TURNING OUT 
BEFTER THAN WAS EXPECTED 


Epmonton, Aura.—Reports from all 
parts of Alberta indicate that the wheat 
crop is turning out exceedingly well, not- 
withstanding the setbacks to harvesting 
by bad weather in the earlier part of the 
season. There is no denying that con- 
siderable harm was done, but as thresh- 
ing operations were resumed after the 
storms, it was found that practically 80 
per cent of the grain graded No. 1, No. 
2, or No. 8 northern. 

A good deal of tough grain is result- 
ing, but there are fairly adequate fa- 
cilities for treating it now, and the ulti- 
mate losses will be much less than ex- 
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pected. Only a small proportion is be- 
ing rejected. From a milling standpoint, 
the losses in quality are said to be al- 
most negligible, 


RAINY WEATHER INTERFERES 
WITH OHIO WHEAT SEEDING 


Torrpo, On10.—The weather has turned 
cooler, but continues cloudy, with occa- 
sional rains, and rare bright, clear days. 
As a result, there probably will be some 
reduction in wheat acreage, variable in 
different localities, and only in excep- 
tional instances will it show an increase. 
No official estimates are as yet available 
as to what acreage has been sown. The 
condition of growing wheat varies from 
very good to very poor. 

The Brown-Bornworth Co., Bremen, 
Ohio, reports that 70 per cent of the 
normal acreage has been sown to wheat, 
and it does not expect any more seeding, 
on account of wet weather. 

A miller at Newcastle, Ind., says that 
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he has ever known, that farmers have 
stopped seeding wheat, with about 20 
per cent in the und, and that much 
of the growing wheat is looking bad. 

The Hulshizer Milling Co., Granville, 
Ohio, says that wheat seeding is over, 
with about three fourths as much sown 
as would have been the case with good 
weather. 


Slow Progress in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Late harvesting made 
fair progress last week in Ontario, but 
work is slow on account of too much rain, 
and there is still considerable grain in 
stook. Yellowing of fall wheat due to 
excessive moisture has been reported 
from some sections. In eastern Ontario 
fall plowing is well advanced, but in the 
western counties little plowing has been 
done, as farmers have been concentrat- 
ing on saving their late crops. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 





the week ending Nov. 6, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


many farmers are bringing in wheat 
saved for seed, and he does not think 
over 30 per cent of the normal acreage 


Mi lis .. 6 21 246 290 

was seeded this year. Petersburg, Ind., Kaneas City.. 24 26 178 146 
reports, on the other hand, a 40 per cent Chicago ...... _ of: Se eee 
larger acreage. New York 286 265 69 76 318 320 
_s “ Boston ....... 61 32 2 e° 33 33 
The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, Baitimore .... 35 27 10 10 .. .. 
reports that seeding of wheat is about eoneseiahtn.. ° es a "9 122 99 
x : : : Milwaukee ... 3 3 ee ee 
over, while F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Jy)" Superior.. 215 167 192 213 434 408 
Ohio, says that this is the wettest autumn Nashville Rp he 48 «64 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for August are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,025 mills reportihg in September (36 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,034 
mills reporting in August produced 88.4 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 272.9 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 273.7 in August, 
275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 279.2 in February, 
279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 
276.4 in August. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.1 lbs per bu of wheat in September, 17.2 in August, 
17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, 18 in April and March, 18.1 in February, 18 in 
January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, and 17.6 
in August. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production————, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
September ... 1,025 49,288,564 10,837,468 844,239,713 646,143 67.1 
Pee 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
GUIS “pevceces 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
TOD sscccvese 1,038 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
MAY wcccccce 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
BBG cccccess 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 660,642 44.9 
March ....... 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,673,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 60.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 63.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 66.2 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,682 754,446,245 642,257 65.6 
STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
w—— Production——, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
August ..... 46,679,513 10,232,568 804,171,129 273.7 626,157 62.9 
July .ccscese 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,962 275.6 17.5 626,105 67.8 
TURBO ccccice 36,773,552 7,903,176 669,431,451 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
MOP cccccces 34,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 280.3 18.1 624,675 44.8 
April ....... 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
March ...... 37,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 275.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
February ... 34,080,603 7,324,613 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 51.0 
January - 89,691,076 8,635,126 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 54.6 
1925— 
December ... 40,923,887 8,789,692 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 53.9 
November ... 41,681,234 8,971,407 765,727,595 278.8 18.1 626,327 57.3 
October ..... 49,028,561 10,562,226 893,438,238 278.5 18.2 630,835 62.0 
September .. 45,466,202 9,827,078 824,473,513 277.6 18.1 626,026 62.8 
August ..... 42,396,728 9,203,047 746,729,469 276.4 17.6 625,341 56.6 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923. 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on Sept. 30, 1926 

The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period Sept. 30, 1926. Reports 
were received from 861 milling companies operating 1,020 mills. These mills produced 
87.4 per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures 
in 1923. Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more 
barrels of flour annually have been considered. Of the 1,020 mills reporting, 15 held no 
stocks of wheat and flour on Sept. 30, 1926. Data on stocks as of June 30, 1926, March $1, 
1926, and Dec. 31, 1925, are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on Sept. 30, 1926, June 30, 1926, March 
$1, 1926, and Dec. 31, 1925: 





1926 ‘ Dec. 31 
Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 1925 
Number of milling companies reporting...... 861 833 841 848 
Number of mills represented ...............- 1,020 992 1,000 994 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output* 87.4 87.4 88.4 88.0 
WHEAT STOCKS HELD BY ‘MILLS (BUS)— 
In country elevatore .......cccccccccccees bes 8,915,936 2,517,452 4,673,507 7,553,838 
In public terminal elevators .............+5+. 12,036,741 2,998,477 7,098,664 12,696,901 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 
NE: Ds 94.04.09 cbc RP sehe Ave abs. h 6004s Ce oteces 8,570,262 1,139,307 3,646,572 | 
In transit and bought to arrive............. .»+ 15,377,702 6,732,484 


3,294,355 } 82,857,834 
In mills and mill elevators attached to mills.. 79,872,599 22,446,596 45,926,186 J 





Total wheat stocks .......ccccseccccscess 124,773,240 35,834,316 64,639,284 103,108,573 
WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS (BBLS)— 
In mills, private warehouses, public ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 
SINE 4b 00 oh ae OKe ie ebb eee cans science vvoce 4,217,165 3,121,724 8,888,377 4,584,411 
*Based on the total output (114,438,544 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 
of manufactures, 1923. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR PRODUCTION 
INCREASES IN 1925-26 CROP YEAR 
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Output Figure Is 1,539,094 Bbls Larger Than in Previous Period—Production Is 
Greatest Since 1922-23—Total Wheat Consumption of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana Mills Below That of 1924-25 


Mrywneaporis, Minn.—The flour output 
of Minneapolis mills for the crop year 
ended Aug. 31 amounted to 12,509,056 
bbls. This figure was 1,539,094 greater 
than the production for the preceding 
crop year and the largest since 1922-23, 
when 15,730,868 bbls were made. The 
output of Duluth mills was 1,005,863 bbls, 
compared with 1,009,148 last year. St. 
Paul mills produced 570,571 bbls, com- 
pared with 434,665. The total flour out- 
put of spring wheat mills of the North- 
west was 28,329,112 bbls, this figure be- 
ing 292,125 less than for 1924-25. 

Wheat consumption by mills in Minne- 
sota, Dakota and Montana amounted to 
127,481,006 bus. In 1924-25 mills in the 
four states ground 128,795,563 bus. The 
decrease was 1,814,557, being consider- 
ably less than that of the preceding year 
when the decline from the 1923-24 figures 
was over 4,000,000 bus. 

The gains made by Minneapolis and 
St. Paul mills were counterbalanced by 
declines which occurred principally at in- 
terior Minnesota mills, in Montana and 
in North Dakota. South Dakota mills 
showed a slight increase. 

A continual falling off in the operation 
of smaller mills apparently goes on, as 
for several years past. A large number 
of these are reported idle or are grinding 
feed only. 

Information obtained from The North- 
western Miller’s annual survey of wheat 
consumption by northwestern mills is 
given in detail as follows, flour output 
being computed on the basis of 4% bus 
wheat to the barrel of flour: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000’'s 
omitted) shows: 








In- 

Mills. in— 1925-26 1924-25 crease 
Minneapolis ........ 56,291 49,361 6,930 
Duluth ....t.cccceee 4,526 4,541 *15 
St. Paul ...c.ccceses 2,568 1,956 612 
Minnesota, interior... 46,747 52,750 %6,003 
Totale ..cccccccees 110,132 108,608 1,524 
North Dakota ...... 7,876 8,337 *461 
South Dakota ...... 2,349 2,321 28 
Montana ..seeecsees 7,124 9,529 *2,405 
WOUIS oc cicccscece 127,481 128,795 *%1,314 


*Decrease. 
SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground, in bushels 
(000's omitted) and the number of mills 
included in the report, covering two crop 
years ended Aug. 31, are shown below: 
-——~Ground——, In- -No. of mills— 
1925-26 1924-25 crease 1925-26 1924-25 





Minn.. 110,132 108,608 1,624 174 188 
N. D... 17,876 8,337 *461 62 60 
8. D... 2,849 2,321 28 42 39 
Mont... 7,124 9,529 *2,405 50 58 

Tots.127,481 128,795 *1,314 318 345 


*Decrease. 
COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Da- 






kota: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

1905-6, 609 mills..... 138,436,000 380,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills..... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills..... 120,057,995 26,679,654 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills..... 142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 29,142,600 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 84,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 82,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 143,153,171 81,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 mills.....129,275,162 28,727,803 
1922-23, 341 mills..... 137,604,591 30,656,576 
1923-24, 288 mills.....126,137,341 28,030,520 
1924-25, 287 mills..... 119,266,706 26,603,713 
1925-26, 268 mills..... 120,856,973 26,745,994 


Montana not included. 


MINNESOTA MILLS, 1925-26 


Ground Output 

bus bbls 

22 mills, under 100 bbls. 346,909 77,091 

21 mills, 100-200 bbis... 1,026,701 228,156 

2 mills, 200-300 bbls... 254,570 56,571 

2 mills, 300-400 bbls... 109,914 24,425 

2 mills, 400-500 bbls... 651,204 122,490 

12 mills, 500-1,000 bblis.. 7,225,096 1,605,577 
16 mills, 1,000 bbls and 

WD 0.6 50.0 0.904.0-00%.0 36,081,431 8,018,096 





77 mills reporting ..... 45,695,825 10,132,406 





Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 

bus bbls 

TH MUS os vdcvccecatocs 1,151,137 255,808 





Totals, 150 Minnesota 
WUIR. b in Wo vate o6ed cv *46,746,962 10,388,214 
In addition, 63 mills were idle, one 
burned, and several ground feed only. 





*Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1925-26 
Ground Output 
bus bbis 
4 mills, under 100 bbls 24,030 5,340 
5 mills, 100-200 bbls... 171,712 38,158 
5 mills, 200-300 bbls... 611,605 135,912 
3 mills, 300-400 bbls... 973,033 216,230 
4 mills, 400-1,000 bbls.. 2,164,963 481,103 
2 mills, 1,000 bbls and 
UP veccteccesessve 3,262,389 724,975 
23 mills reporting ..... 7,207,732 1,601,718 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
SD GAR. osc cbbcccdicues 668,196 148,488 
Totals, 52 North Da- 7 
te: GHD evivteeces 7,875,928 1,750,206 


In addition, 20 mills were idle, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1925-26 
Ground Output 


bus bbls 
7 mills, under 100 bbls 208,391 46,309 
3 mills, 100-200 bbls... 254,725 56,606 
1 mill, 200-400 bblis.... 168,783 37,507 
1 mill, 500 bbls and up 824,378 183,195 





= 
te 


South Dakota mills 











POGUES “sc amaccees 1,456,277 323,617 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
BO WEE ccc bcestaaave ex 893,100 198,467 
Totals, 42 South Da- 
kota mills. ......... 2,349,377 522,084 
In addition, 20 mills were idle. 
MONTANA MILLS, 1925-26 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
9 mills, under 100 bbls. 136,676 30,372 
1 mill, 100-200 bbls... 96,000 21,333 
3 mills, 200-300 bbls... 723,253 160,723 
1 mill, 300-500 bbls... 234,275 52,061 
3 mills, 500-1,000 bbls.. 1,616,882 359,307 
1 mill, 1,000 bbls and 
GP  wesdeedssc8saee 1,785,437 396,764 
18 mills reporting ..... 4,592,523 1,020,560 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
Oe SE 00's 006 ¥s0:2 0% obs 2,531,510 562,558 
Totals, 50 Montana 
WAG fp dive ctiececacal 7,124,033 1,683,118 


In addition, 10 mills were idle. 
SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS 
No. Ground 
mills 1925-26— bus 
150 Minnesotat ....... 46,746,962 10,388,214 
52 North Dakota 7,875,928 1,750,206 








42 South Dakota ..... 2,349,377 522,084 
244 DRA wedivcicce 56,972,267 12,660,604 
20 Minneapolis ....... 56,290,752 12,609,056 

Bo: BBA 4,526,384 1,005,863 

3 Ot. POSH viccccedec 2,567,570 670,571 
50 Montana .......... 7,124,033 1,583,118 
318 127,481,006 28,329,112 


1924-25— 


158 Minnesotat ....... 62,749,899 11,722,200 





60 North Dakota ..... 8,337,312 1,852,736 
39 South Dakota ..... 2,321,153 616,812 
257 PRAM sede cccdes 63,408,364 14,090,748 
26 Minneapolis ....... 49,361,184 10,969,152 

D EEE se cocccecces 4,641,166 1,009,148 

3 Bt. Pawl ...ccccces 1,955,992 434,665 
58 Montana .......... 9,528,857 2,117,624 








345 Grand totals .. 
tOutside 
Duluth. 


- + 128,795,563 28,621,237 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 





WILL TRY TO CO-ORDINATE 
MARKET RESEARCH WORK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was one of those who attend- 
ed the meeting with officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce of representa- 
tives of advertising agencies, economic 
foundations, magazines, newspapers, uni- 
versities and other organizations inter- 
ested in domestic market research. The 
purpose of the conference was to con- 
Sider the most effective method of co- 
operation between the department and 
business for eliminating waste in distri- 
bution. 

The most important development was 
the recommendation that the Department 
of Commerce should organize two com- 








J. B. Edgar, Who Served During the Past 
Year as President of the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association 








mittees to co-ordinate relations between 
private business and governmental agen- 
cies. A committee of individual busi- 
ness organizations interested in the field 
of market research is to suggest modifi- 
cations and extensions of the statistical 
and market research work of Washing- 
ton agencies for the better commercial 
use of this material. The Washington 
committee is to be composed of govern- 
mental officials and representatives of 
trade associations who are now gathering 
commercially usable market data. It is 
expected that the co-ordination between 
these two agencies will result in eliminat- 
ing duplication of efforts and in direct- 
ing endeavors in this field in a less 
wasteful manner. 





POSTUM CEREAL CO. TAKES 
OVER MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


Acquisition of the Minute Tapioca Co., 
Orange, Mass., by the Postum Cereal Co., 
Inc., New York, has been announced. 
The former company has been in busi- 
ness for more than 30 years. 

“No change in management or policies 
is contemplated,” according to C. Fran- 
cis, vice president of the Postum com- 
pany. “The transaction is to be financed 
out of the Postum company’s cash sur- 
plus without increase in its capital 
stock.” 

In February, Igleheart Bros.’ flour 
mills, Evansville, Ind., were merged with 
the Postum company. Prior to that time 
the Jell-O Co. of New Jersey had been 
acquired. Later the company sought to 
acquire an interest in the California 
Packing Corporation, but subsequently 
withdrew its offer. 





FLOUR EXPORT TRADE OF 
AUSTRALIA IS SUBSTANTIAL 


Mexzsovurne, Vicrorta, Oct. 4.—There 
has been a considerable shrinkage lately 
in the flour export trade from Australia. 
Nevertheless, the outgoings of earlier 
commitments have been fairly substan- 
tial. Since the beginning of the ship- 
ping season, Dec. 1, the four exporting 
states have sent out 862,005 tons flour 
and 49,288,711 bus wheat, equivalent to 
66,614,951 bus grain. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS LET 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, and the Maneys@filling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., received the largest 
share of the government flour awards 
made on Nov. 5. The former is to sup- 
ply approximately 1,686,576 Ibs flour; 
Maney Milling Co., 1,035,196; Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 367,500; 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, 70,- 
850; Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mills Co., 
40,768; Tri-State Milling Co., Belle 


Fourche, S. D., 9,800; Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., 24,000; Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 346,528. 
The prices ranged from 3,.048c to 3.571c 
per lb, depending on ‘the destination of 
the. flour. 





November 10, 1926 





SOUTHERN MIXED FEED 
MANUFACTURERS MEET 


First Annual Session of Association Is Held 
at Nashville—Interesting Speeches 
Included on Program 


Nasnvittz, Tenn.—The first annual 
convention of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association opened: at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 
on Nov. 9. Great interest has been 
shown in the organization since it was 
launched some months ago in Memphis, 
Feed manufacturers and _ byproducts 
companies were represented at the con- 
vention. 

The opening address was made by J. 
B. Edgar, Memphis, president, and the 
response by George @. Keith, Nashville, 
vice president. 

The vs gy included: “Feed Stand- 
ards,” by Dr. J. W. Sample, Tennessee 
state chemist; “Publicity and Educz- 
tional Extension,” by E. P. MacNicol, 
secretary; “Our Proposed System of 
Cost Accounting,” by J. C. Sanders, 
Cleveland; uniform sales contract report, 
A. T. Pennington, Memphis. There wes 
a general discussion of trade topics of 
interest to feed manufacturers. 

The election of officers was scheduled 
for Nov. 10. The golf tournament «t 
Belle Meade Country Club was included, 
and a banquet. 

The Nashville committee was com- 
posed of George G. Keith, general chair- 
man, William Boyd, hotels and reserv:- 
tions, and Lloyd Hanes, golf tournamen:. 


POISONED PANCAKE FLOUR 
BRINGS PRISON SENTENC® 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 9.—(Speci:1 
Telegram)—Alva W. Estabrook, who 
several years ago was proprietor of the 
Commercial Grain & Flour Laboratory 
here, and flour inspector for the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, was found guilty 
today of an attempt on the life of Judge 
E. E. Porterfield and the latter’s family, 
and was sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. He developed hatred toward the 
jurist because of an unfavorable court 
decision, and sent the Porterfield family 
a package of pancake flour containing 
arsenic. Estabrook’s defense was in- 
Sanity. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





VICTORIA ASSEMBLY HEARS 
PROPOSAL OF DAY BAKING 


MEzsovurne, Vicrorta, Oct. 4-—The 
government of Victoria received a sei- 
back when, in spite of its determined op- 
position, a member of the legislative as- 
sembly introduced and secured the sec- 
ond reading passage of a bill providing 
for the adoption of day baking. The 
purpose of the measure is to restrict the 
hours of baking as follows: to between 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m. for one day’s supply; 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. for two days’ sup- 
ply; from 9 a.m. to midnight for more 
than two days’ supply. Baking between 
10 o’clock on Friday evening and 10 
o’clock on Sunday morning would be pro- 
hibited. 

The restrictions are intended to apply 
to baking only, and not to the making of 
dough. Although the measure is certain 
to go through the assembly the goverr- 
ment is confident that it will be rejecte: 
by the legislative council. 

Cuares J. Matruews. 





E. V. MORPHET HEADS 
CANADIAN TRAFFIC MEN 


MonTrReat, Que.—At a meeting of the 
traffic committee of the Canadian Ne- 
tional Millers’ Association, held in the 
association’s office at Montreal on Nov. ‘, 
E. V. Morphet, of the traffic department 
of the Quaker Oats Co. at Peterboroug):, 
was elected chairman of the committe: 
for 1926-27. R. W. Hardie, of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montrea', 
was appointed vice chairman. 





Exports from Canada to Russia dur- 
ing the last fiscal year consisted very 
largely of agricultural and vegetabic 
products. There were no wheat exports, 
but flour exports totaled 370,427 bbls, 
valued at $2,756,745. 
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ENTIRE I. C. C. WILL HEAR 
RATE CUT CASE ON DEC. 1 


proposed 6c Reduction on Grain and Prod- 
ucts from Northwest to the East 
Will Be Considered 


MrnneaPouis, Minn.—Final arguments 
on the proposed 6c reduction on grain 
and grain products through Minneapolis 
to the East will be heard before the en- 
tire body of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on Dee. 1. 

Word to this effect was received here 
on Nov. 6 by Lee Kuempel, associate 
dir-ctor of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
soci.tion. Briefs also will be filed on 
Dev. 1. It was stated that, because of 
the importance of the case, it was de- 
cid.d to have the entire Commission 
present at the hearing. 


SEP K EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
SHIPS ON GREAT LAKES 


MontTREAL, Que.—A dispatch from Ot- 
taw. states that representatives of the 
Dor.inion Marine Association have dis- 
cus -d with the Hon. W. D. Euler, min- 
iste’ of customs, and the Hon. James 
Ma’ olm, minister of trade and com- 
mere, certain proposed improvements 
reg ding shipments of eastbound grain. 
It | reported that delegates of the as- 
soc: ‘ion will meet delegates of the wheat 
poo! to consider the former’s suggestions, 
whi) as yet have not been made public. 

E uality of treatment for both Cana- 
dia: and American grain ships engaged 
in (ve carrying of grain on the Great 


Lak s will probably be demanded. 
Eve y year American ships may compete 
for ‘ransporting grain from one Cana- 
dia. port to another port in Canada, 
whi’ reciprocal treatment is denied Ca- 
nadiin ships, they not being permitted 
to t- ke grain from one American port to 
anoler, nor from one United States port 
to « Canadian port for forwarding by 
rail to a United States point. 


ARGUMENTS ARE PRESENTED 
FOR MILLING IN TRANSIT 

Miyneapouis, Minn.—Traffic represen- 
tatives of grain and milling interests of 
Minneapolis last week presented testi- 
mony at an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing to show the desirability 
of milling-in-transit privileges on grain 
shipped from Dakota and Montana 
through Minneapolis to Duluth over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Following filing of the request, the 
railroad published a new tariff eliminat- 
ing free transit at points between Minne- 
apolis and Mobridge, S. D. 

W. M. Cheseldine, examiner for the 
Commission, conducted the hearing. 
Frank Townsend, director of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, and Lee Kuem- 
pel, associate director, presented testi- 
mony at the hearing. C. T. Vandenover 
represented the Southern Minnesota 
Mills, and F. S. Keiser the Duluth Board 
of ‘Trade. 


Large Port Colborne Movement 

Toronto, Ont.—Indications are that 
Port Colborne, Ont., is to have a record 
season in grain handling. With still a 
month to go, receipts are 10,000,000 bus 
above the figures for the entire season 
of navigation of 1925. The total amount 
unloaded up to Oct. 30 was 175,179,316 
bus. The previous high mark for an 
entire season was 82,300,000 bus. 

Two serious setbacks retarded the 
grain movement this year. The first was 
the ice blockade of early spring, which 
cauced three weeks’ delay in the opening 
of navigation. The second and by far 
the most serious is the grain blockade 
at Montreal, which has had the effect 
of -educing shipments through this port 
to : minimum and diverting huge quan- 
tit'.s of Canadian grain to Buffalo. 


Vessel Rates Tend to Firm 

mutH, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
what, Duluth to Buffalo, continues at 
2¢2%,¢ bu for prompt loading, with a 
ter iency to firming slightly. There is 
no' much demand for winter storage 
toinage. Winter storage cargoes are be- 
ginning to arrive at Buffalo, The rush 
of flour and feed to the lakes to get 
awiy before the close of navigation is 
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now on, and stocks in railroad’ ware- 
houses are increasing, but package 
freight boats are active, and will soon 
gain on the accumulations. Shipments 
of flour through the Soo Canal during 
October aggregated 1,737,500 bbls, wheat 
51,832,284 bus, and other grains 13,981,- 
484, 


Less Space Demand in Canada 

Toronto, Ont.—The ocean space situ- 
ation is still a difficult one for Canadian 
mills. Some is offering for December 
shipment, but it is mostly from United 
States ports, as there is practically none 
available from Canada. However, mills 
are booking few new orders for flour, 
and there is less demand. Glasgow seems 
to be most affected, space to that port 
being unprocurable. 

The prospect of an early settlement 
of the British coal strike is a pleasant 
one for the trade, although coal will con- 
tinue to be scarce in the United King- 
dom, and it may be some time before 
conditions are back to normal. Rates 
did not change last week. 


Last Sailings Announced 
The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces the closing of navigation for 
1926 with sailings from Detroit on Nov. 
20 and from Buffalo on Dec. 4. 


Through Rates Sought 

Mrynneapouis, Minn.—At a conference 
in Washington on Nov. 6 between com- 
missioners Esch and Eastman, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and vari- 
ous northwestern shippers and traffic offi- 
cials, it was decided that formal pro- 
ceedings should be initiated before the 
Commission to secure the establishment 
of through rates between Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Chicago through Dubuque, 
Iowa, by way of the new upper Missis- 
sippi River barge line and the roads op- 


erating between those cities by that 
route. Representatives of the roads re- 
fused to adopt the proposed joint rates, 
which would reduce the present all-rail 
rate 20 per cent. 
Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





_— From 

Montreal tNew 

To— tNew York Nov. Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... 41.00 48.00 43.00 TT 
Amsterdam ... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Antwerp ...... 40.00 eee opee 35.00 
Avonmouth ... 40.00 42.00 37.00 weve 
Belfast ....... 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Bergen ....... 40.00 eves Sese 51.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 35.00 
Bremen ....... 40.00 35.00 
Brtatel «..ccses 41.00 eee 
Cardiff ....... 41.00 esee sees eeee 
Copenhagen 40.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
Game scceccees 42.00 eeese eee eeee 
Danzig ....... 42.00 sees owes 52.00 
Dublin ........ 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Dundee ....... 41.00 47.00 42.00 eee 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 seve Sens 40.00 
Gibraltar ..... 60.00 oees seve “06> 
Glasgow ...... 41.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ... 40.00 41.00 36.00 44.00 
Hamburg ..... 40.00 40.00 36.00 $5.00 
Havre ........ 40.00 ones TTT 35.00 
Helsingfors ... 45.00 43.00 38.00 50.00 
Ball pccccccccs 42.00 45.00 37.00 secs 
LIE oc cc cccce 42.00 42.00 37.00 TTT 
Liverpool ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
London ....... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry .. 42.00 ones tehe coe 
Malmd ........ 33.00 pees 0 ae 49.00 
Manchester ... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles 40.00 oes2 eens 30.00 
Newcastle . 42.00 42.00 37.00 eT 
OmdO cocovccves 34.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
Pirgeus ........ 35.00 once eees 40.00 
Rotterdam .... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Southampton . 45.00 45.00 40.00 ence 
Stavanger .... 40.00 40.00 35.00 61.00 
Stettin ....... 35.00 eoee seee eeee 
Stockholm .... 42.00 43.00 38.00 49.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. {Con- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. 








Death of Alfred E. Baxter Ends Notable 
Career as Milling Engineer 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Funeral services 
for Alfred E. Baxter, whose sudden 
death from heart failure occurred Nov. 
1, were held at his residence, 16 Sol- 
diers Place, Buffalo, on Nov. 4 A 
large number of his business associates 
and close personal friends were present. 
The room in which the body rested was 
banked ceiling high with floral tributes, 
and the short service was very impres- 
sive. 

Interment was at Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery, and the body was followed to the 
grave by a group of active and honorary 
pallbearers selected from among Mr. 
Baxter’s friends. The active ones were 
Harry Wait, W. Frank Clucas, W. J. 
Blackburn, Sr. and Jr., William E. Lyle, 
D. F. Potter, Harry A. Ward and A. C. 
Barbeau. The honorary ones were A. P. 
Walker, T. Morgan Bowen, F. J. Well- 
er, Riley E. Pratt, John Fraser, F. D. L. 
Stowe, M. M. Fredel, Ralph Chambers, 
L. E. Harmon, G. F. Booth, Robert 
Miner, Edward Lupfer, George Clucas, 
Dr. R. M. Schley and Walter Quacken- 
bush. 

The death of Mr. Baxter came as a 
very great shock to many of his friends, 
because very few knew that he had been 
ill. He seemed to have entirely recov- 
ered from a rather serious ailment which 
attacked him about two years ago, and 
was apparently in good health until a 
few days before his death. 

In the death of Mr. Baxter the milling 
trade is deprived of the services of one 
of America’s best milling engineers. His 
long years of study of milling prob- 
lems, a wide practical experience spread- 
ing over more than 40 years, placed him 
in a unique position to be of service to 
the milling trade. He had that great 
quality of friendliness which endeared 
him to those with whom he came in close 
contact. A despiser of sham and pre- 
tense, he possessed a degree of candor, 
honesty and my ee | which was largely 
responsible for the high place he reached 
in business affairs and the great esteem 
of his friends. 

Mr. Baxter was born on Feb. 27, 1860, 
at Jerseyville, Ont. In 1881 he became 
associated with E. P. Allis, milling ma- 
chinery manufacturer and milling engi- 
neer, Milwaukee, where he remained un- 
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til 1895. Coming to Buffalo that year, 
he shortly afterward became associated 
with the John T. Noye Mfg. Co., builder 
of milling machinery. 

In 1898 he organized the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., and as its 
head, he built up a very large business. 
Since the formation of this company he 
had planned and built a great number of 
plants, both in and out of the flour mill- 
ing field. Among the former were those 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
at Kansas City, the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Marine 
Elevator, the Superior Elevators and the 
Buffalo Cereal Co. at Buffalo, the Stand- 
ard Milling Warehouse at Jersey City, 
and numerous others. 

Mr. Baxter leaves a widow and one 
son, Allan H. Baxter, who was asso- 
ciated with him in business and who will 
carry on the enterprise. 

W. QuackENnsBUSH. 
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BRITISH FLOUR AND 
GRAIN IMPORTS GAIN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States assistant trade commission at Lon- 
don summarizes the grain importing 
trends in Great Britain in a recent re- 
port. For the nine months ended Sept. 
80, the imports of all major grains and 
products have led the imports of those 
months last year, except barley. Wheat 
receipts in the United Kingdom netted 
a gain of 7,480,000 bus, the total being 
138,913,000. 

Australia and India failed to supply 
as much grain as in 1925, while Cana- 
dian consignments greatly exceeded those 
of last year, and United States and Ar- 
gentine grain producers shared in the 
greater demand from British consumers. 
More Canadian flour arrived during these 
nine months than in 1925, while smaller 
amounts were furnished by the United 
States and Australia, the total from all 
producers being 4,343,000 bbls, or an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the 1925 
period. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS URGED 
TO AID COTTON INDUSTRY 


With a view to aid in relieving the 
cotton situation, the Southern Bakers’ 
Association is urging bakers of the 
South to order all their flour purchases 
shipped in cotton sacks and to study 
other ways to use cotton or cotton prod- 
ucts in their business. 

F. B. Evers, Nashville, president of 
the association, writes that “one of our 
basic southern industries is now beset 
with the most distressing conditions. 
The overproduction of cotton, together 
with the unprecedented carry-over from 
last year’s crop, has resulted in a stag- 
nant market for the South’s great staple 
commodity. 

“There may be southern bakers who 
think that their business will not be af- 
fected by this unfortunate circumstance, 
and yet, unless ways and means are 
found to help the cotton growers, the de- 
pression may be felt, directly or indi- 
rectly, around the world.” 

Mr. Evers expresses the hope that the 
bakers’ example will be followed by 
other southern trades in a united effort 
to aid a great industry in distress. 








BRIGHTENED COTTON VIEW 
CHEERS SOUTHERN MILLERS 


NasHvILte, Tenn.—Progress in solving 
the problem of the huge crop of cotton 
has greatly encouraged the milling in- 
dustry and business generally in this re- 
gion. With corporations having been or- 
ganized to retire 8,000,000 or 4,000,000 
bales, plans are now going ahead to se- 
cure a reduction of 25 per cent in cot- 
ton acreage for 1927, and thereby reduce 
supply and place the market on a profit- 
able basis. Under the plans perfected, 
the corporations will be able to advance 
9c lb on cotton, and pay the owner the 
remainder of his money when the staple 
is sold in 18 to 24 months. This scheme 
has drawn much attention to the vast re- 
sources of the South. 





LARGEST COTTON CROP IN HISTORY 

Continued improvement of the pros- 
pects of the cotton crop since Oct. 1 
leads to an indicated total production 
of 17,454,000 bales of 500 lbs gross 
weight. This is an increase of 827,000 
bales over the indication for Oct. 1. Ex- 
tensive defoliation of the cotton plants 
by the leaf worms, coupled with warm 
weather and the general absence of frost, 
advanced the maturing of late bolls and 
permitted rapid picking. Reports from 
substantially all of the cotton belt are 
that the production of cotton is greater 
than was expected. 





OYSTER FEAST FOR FLOUR MEN 

Some 25 members of the Baltimore 
Flour Club participated in the oyster 
feast which was given in honor of the 
club by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears at 
their new bungalow overlooking the 
Chesapeake, on Nov. 6. A. R. Selby, 
president of the Blue Ridge Millers’ As- 
sociation, and manager of the Liberty 
Milling Co., Germantown, Md., was 
among those present. 
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GERMAN DEALERS ASK 
HIGHER FLOUR DUTY 


Grain Dealers at Hamburg Pass Kesolution 
for Increase of Flour Duty to 12 
Marks per 100 Kilos 


Lonpow, Ews., Nov. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The trade in Germany is closely 
watching the effects of an agitation said 
to have been launched by a large Ger- 
man milling corporation to have the du- 
ties on imported flour raised from the 
present level of 10 marks per 100 kilos to 
12.50 marks. The provincial government 
of Hamburg recently was petitioned to 
bring pressure upon the federal govern- 
ment to have the tariff problem recon- 
sidered. 

At a meeting last week the association 
of the Hamburg grain dealers passed a 
resolution demanding a duty of at least 
12 marks on imported flour, despite the 
strenuous opposition of the importers of 
flour. There are some grain dealers and 
important milling and allied trade asso- 
ciations which have deferred action in 
the matter. 

C. F. G. 


NUTRITIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
WORK BEING EXPANDED 


The department of nutritional educa- 
tion of the American Institute of Baking 
is not only busy with the preparation of 
posters, pamphlets, etc., but is, this year, 
enlarging its division of field work. Miss 
Rich is now on a trip through Kansas 
where she will not only address home 
economics associations and state teach- 
ers’ meetings, but also expects to meet 
with groups of progressive bakers who 
are becoming convinced of the value of 
educational work. She will reach such 
places as Wichita, Hutchinson, Topeka, 
Kansas City, and others. 

She has recently returned from a simi- 
lar trip in the Potomac states, going, by 
request, to Baltimore, Washington, Fred- 
erick, Md., Richmond, Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, and Roanoke. In Norfolk active 
co-operation was secured for the “Milk 
for Health Campaign” based on the fact 
that bakers’ products contain consider- 
able quantities of milk. Large numbers 
of school children were addressed. In 
Frederick there were nearly 1,000 that 
heard her, and in Roanoke the number 
exceeded 2,000. Posters were placed in 
the various school rooms. 


Rakes. 








DEATH OF JAMES F. WHALLON 

James F. Whallon, secretary of the 
Columbia Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
died Nov. 8 as the result of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident on Nov. 
4. He was 68 years old. Mr. Whallon 
first became interested in the Columbia 
Elevator Co. in 1891, and had been di- 
rectly associated with the company for 
about 28 years. Prior to becoming con- 
nected with that firm he was associated 
with Frank and Howard Commons, 
resident and vice president, respective- 
y, of the Columbia Elevator Co., in va- 
rious other elevator enterprises. Fu- 
neral services will be held at Lakewood 
Chapel on Nov. 11. 





OHIO MILL BURNS 

Totepvo, Onto, Nov. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fire, originating in the engine 
room, destroyed the Upper Sandusky 
(Ohio) Flour Mills on Nov. 5. It is 
doubtful if the plant will be rebuilt. 

It is estimated that the loss amounted 
to $50,000, including 8,000 bus wheat. 
The damage is partly covered by insur- 
ance. The owner of the mills, S. N. 
Clark, is mayor of Upper Sandusky. 

W. H. Wier. 
STATE CONTRACT LET 

The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling 
Co., Cheney, Wash., was recently award- 
ed an $85,000 contract to supply all the 
state institutions with flour and cereals 
during the ensuing year. The contract 
calls for the delivery of 12,000 bbls 
white, whole wheat and graham flour and 
cereals. 





OPEN NEW ALBERTA MILL 
Epmonton, Avta.—A new flour mill 
has been added to the Alberta list. It is 
a country milling enterprise at Red 
Deer, a town halfway between Edmon- 
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ton and Calgary, in a district well adapt- 
ed to wheat growing and producing this 
season nearly 50 per cent more than ever 
before. The mill, which will work on the 
local grain supply, has a daily capacity 
of 50 bbls. It will manufacture break- 
fast foods and stock feed, as well as 
family and pastry flour. The owners 
are Blades Bros. 





DEATH OF W. A. LANG, 
LIVERPOOL FEED IMPORTER 


Laverroot, Ena., Oct. 29.—The Liver- 
pool importing trade has lost one of its 
old members in the death of William Al- 
exander Lang, of Tapscott, Lang & Co., 
Ltd., which occurred on Oct. 20, at Bed- 
ford. Mr. Lang had been associated 
with this firm for many years, first in 
London and later in Liverpool, and for 
some time he had acted as its managing 
director, 

The concern deals largely in mill of- 
fals and corn products, for which it has 
an excellent outlet, and Mr. Lang was 
highly respected by all who came into 
business relation with him. His health 
failed some time ago, and a long illness 
preceded his death, 


NEW MILL FOR CALIFORNIA 

Work has been started on a flour mill 
being built at Bieber, Cal. J. A. Jack 
is the principal investor in the enter- 
prise and, being an experienced miller, 
he will be in charge of the plant’s op- 
erations. It is estimated that the mill 
will cost about $10,000, and it will have 
a daily capacity of 40 bbls flour. 





DEATH OF J. F. TREBLE 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces the death of J. F. Treble, its 
freight claim agent, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in the employ of 
the corporation which held him in high 
esteem. His assistant, S. W. Ewers, will 
fill the vacancy caused by his death. 





Australian Crop Outlook Good 

Mexvsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 4.—The 
agricultural season is developing splen- 
didly. Temperatures throughout the 
wheat belt have been exceptionally mild; 
in fact, a few frosts would be welcomed 
as a means of checking the growth of the 
plants, and hardening them. Crops have 
made excellent progress, and heavy 
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yields are expected. Better farming 
methods are manifest in the superior 
growth of the crops on the early fallowed 
and carefully tilled land, compared with 
those on stubble ground. The standard 
of farming generally is much higher than 
even five years ago. Agriculturists un- 
derstand more fully the scientific basis of 
their operations, and the importance of 
using liberal dressings of superphosphate 
in conjunction with cultural methods de- 
signed to produce a thoroughly consoli- 
dated seed bed, and the conservation of 
the maximum amount of moisture. 
Cuaries J. Matrruews. 





SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
WHEAT ACREAGE LARGER 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The wheat area 
for the three important wheat produc- 
ing countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is reported by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics to be 31,777,000 acres, compared 
with 30,980,000 last year and 30,039,000 
for 1924-25. Based on comparative 
weather data, Argentina should produce 
216,000,000 bus wheat. While there is no 
such yardstick of forecasts in Australia, 
it is said that average weather conditions 
this year should mean 139,000,000 bus. 

The bureau now puts the 1926 wheat 
crop of the United States and Canada at 
1,238,826,000 bus, against a 1925 figure 
of 1,077,851,000. The world crop, 82 
countries, is placed at 2,944,118,000 bus; 
in 1925 it was 2,938,927,000. The rye 
production of 24 countries is put at 838,- 
425,000 bus; in 1925 it was 980,935,000. 
The world’s corn crop, nine countries, is 
placed at 2,936,654,000 bus, against 3,157,- 
910,000 last year. 





Small Farmers Planting Less 

Arcuison, Kansas.—Despite the early 
prediction of a heavy planting of wheat 
in this section, farmers in many instances 
have failed to put in the acreage expect- 
ed, The smaller farmers are finding it 
rather difficult to compete with the com- 
bine competition of the larger wheat 
growers. 





Utah Needs Rain 
Ocpen, Uran.—According to an offi- 
cial report, much grain in Utah is in a 
critical condition, failing to sprout be- 
cause of drouth. Grain that is up is only 
fair, the report continues. Seeding has 
been completed throughout the state. 





The 
been issued by the Millers’ 
| series superseding that of June 24, 


98 Cotton 
96 Cotton 
49 Cotton 


basis 


| 48 Cotton 
| 24% #£=Cotton 
| 24 Cotton 
12% # £=Cotton 
| 12 Cotton 
| 10 Cotton 
9.8 Cotton 
| 8 Cotton 
7 Cotton 
| 6 Cotton 1 
| 6 Cotton 1 
| 4.9 Cotton 1, 
| 4 Cotton . 
| 3% Cotton 1 
3 Cotton 1 
| 2 Cotton 2 
| 49 Paper 
48 Paper 
| 24% #=Paper 
24 Paper 
12% Paper 
12 Paper 
10 Paper 
8 Paper 
| 7 Paper 
| 6 Paper 
5 Paper 
4 Paper 
3% Paper 
3 Paper 
2 Paper 2.30 over 
5 Cartons 2.80 over 


tIncluding shipping containers. 








FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


following schedule of package differentials, 
National Federation. 
1926: 


98-LB COTTON 


BASIS 
| Weight 
lbs Kind Differential 
196 Wood $ .65 over 
98 Wood 1.30 over 
140 Jute Same as basis 
98 Jute Same as basis ..... 


no 





*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 


Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 25c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 35c; cotton (2 to bbl), 85c; paper (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 15c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer's 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer's 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 


effective Nov. 5, 1926, has 
It is the second of the 1926 | 


*Buyer’s 


No. 
to bbl sacks 














November 10, 1925 






NEGOTIATIONS FOR SALE OR 
LEASE OF PARAMOUNT MILL 


Miyweapouis, Minn.—Negotiations are 
understood to be under way for the sale 
or lease of the Paramount Mill, Minne- 
apolis. The identity of the interests in- 
volved in this transaction has not been 
divulged. Should the deal be consum. 
mated, it is understood that the ‘plant 
would be placed in operation within 60 
to 90 days. The mill, which has a ca- 
pacity of 2,500 bbls, was built in 1919 as 
a project of the United States Cereal 
Co., and never operated commercially, 
Stock in the enterprise was widely dis. 
tributed. Title passed to the Wolf Co, 
the builders, at a mortgage foreclosure 
sale on Jan. 7, 1924. 


OPTIONS HELD ON OGDEN 
PLANT ALLOWED TO LAPSE 


MrinNeapouis, Minn.—Options held by 
the Washburn Crosby Co. on the prop- 
erty of the Utah Cereal Food Co., Og- 
den, formerly occupied by the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., expire on Nov. 10, 
These options will be allowed to la))se. 
The property is now used as a ware- 
house. It is situated on the Union ?a- 
cific-Southern Pacific main line. 








WASHINGTON FLOUR CLUB MEE1S 

Seattte, Wasu.—The recently orgin- 
ized Washington Flour Club, of Seatile, 
held a well-attended meeting of si les 
managers, mill representatives, fl ur 
brokers and jobbers last week, prece: ed 
by a dinner at the Arctic Club. Mich 
interest was shown in the new organiza- 
tion, and those present were unanimous 
that it will be of great usefulness to ‘he 
trade. . 





50 SHIPS PROMISED TO GULF 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—It was again re- 
ported last week that the United States 
Shipping Board had promised about 50 
additional vessels at the gulf ports to 
care for November and December flour 
and grain shipments. Most of the ships 
will probably go to Houston and Cal- 
veston. Ocean rates continue so high 
that business is materially handicapped. 





MILL FIRE IN DENMARK 

CorpenHAGEN, Denmark, Oct. 23.—One 
of the largest mills in the province of 
Zealand, Slagelse Valsem@lle, was burned 
on Oct. 21. The cause of the fire is at- 
tributed to a dust explosion. It is not 
yet possible to estimate the damage, but 
it is probably considerable. So far the 
owners of the mill have not decided to 
rebuild. 





RIVER IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The volume of freight 
carried by the Federal Barge Line be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans has in- 
creased so heavily in recent months that 
terminal facilities at various cities along 
the river have become inadequate. It is 
said that extensive improvements are now 
contemplated. 





ENGLISH IMPORTER DEAD 
Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Percy Rathbone, a partner in Ed- 
ward Rathbone & Son, flour importers, 
London, died after a short illness on 
Nov. 5, aged 52. C. F. G. Rarxes 


CHILEAN WEATHER GOOD 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Excellent weaih- 
er in Chile is favoring crops, according to 
a cable, dated Oct. 25, from the acting 
commercial attaché at Santiago. Early 
reports of the acreage sown show whcat 
the same as last year, with 10 per cent 

increases in barley and oats areas. 








DRYING OF GRAIN IS ORDERED 
Winnirec, Man.—It was announced 
here last week that, effective Nov. 8, te 
board of grain commissioners for Can- 
ada would require the drying of all tou sh 
wheat below the grade of No. 4. 





Minor S. Williams, who established the 
Whole Wheat Milling Co., Williston, N. 
D., in 1914, died recently at the age of 
73. He was president and manager of 
the firm from its inception. In 1915 he 
helped establish the Havre (Mont.) Mill 
Co. He also organized a company which 
took over the mill at Wildrose, N. D. 


in 1916. 
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KANSAS CITY 


An improvement in the buying of flour 
by jobbers is the principal point of in- 
tere {| in the market, so far as it affects 
sou'!iwestern mills. The buying is ap- 
parcatly occasioned by a lack of suffi- 


cien' supplies for near-by requirements. 
No: of the sales made have been large, 
nor demand general, but it is wide- 


spre id enough and constitutes enough 
age gate volume to bring considerable 
enc: iragement to millers. 

Bb ving Trade Quiet.——Bakers, as a 
rule are not friendly to the current mar- 
ket. nd, being in little immediate need 
of | ur, are not nearly so active a class 
of |uyers as distributors. The sales 
mac are of single car lots, or 1,000 or 


2 bbls at the most. Some of the 
lary. st baking companies have recently 
sho. : a somewhat ‘increased interest, but 


hav purehased nothing. Their price 
ide ire far out of line with those of 


mil!.-s. One sale was made last week to 
a c ‘nbination bakery and chain store 
syst'in which comprised about 25,000 
bbls. It was participated in by several 
sout’.western plants. No other round 


lots vere confirmed. 
P.:centage Sold Low.—Despite the 
slig!' improvement in sales made to re- 


sellers, the percentage of capacity booked 
in comparatively few instances reached 
75 per cent, and the majority, as well as 
the average; is below 50 per cent. 


Shipping Instructions Fair—The flow 


of directions is not free enough for a 
substantial accumulation at any mill. 
However, it is sufficiently steady to keep 
a fair portion of the hard winter plants 
operating at full time. The average of 
production is about normal for this time 
of the year. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 


representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled “from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 360,360 256,654 71 
Previous week .. 360,360 291,514 80 
ZOGr AGO vse 000s 372,960 186,327 49 
Two years ago... 367,710 285,323 77 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
KANSAS CITY 
Oct. 51-Nov. 6... 175,500 146,445 83 
Previous week .. 175,500 151,627 86 
SOR? O60 “cisetdoe 151,500 129,247 85 
Two years ago... 148,500 124,558 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 83 
Ten ar average (same week)..... 83 
WICHITA 
Oct 1-Nov. 6... 62,400 50,700 81 
Previous week .. 62,400 42,580 68 
SeQr AMO ascases 65,700 29,274 44 
Two years ago... 65,700 53,007 80 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct 1-Nov. 6... 47,400 47,316 99 
Previous week .. 47,400 46,117 97 
Sear 800. saso.ac0 47,400 26,305 65 
Two years ago... 47,400 41,289 87 
SALINA 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 87,800 33,982 89 
Previous week .. 37,800 33,433 88 
Bear a@b seceaps 45,000 27,538 61 
Two years ago... 46,200 $2,126 69% 
» ATCHISON 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 29,700 29,472 99 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,649 93 
Ye ABO cvesess 29,400 26,696 89 
OMAHA 
On 31-Nov. 6... 27,300 22,808 83 
Previous week .. 27,800 23,536 86 
Year ago s..cues 27,300 18,653 68 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,665 86 


I vport Trade Inactive-—A few sales 
are being made both to Europe and the 
West Indies by mills with well-estab- 
lished connections. Straights, cut 
Straights and clears are included. Indi- 
Vidially and collectively, however, this 
trade is not large enough to be consid- 


Prices are the chief 

factor in restricting the volume. 
Clears.—The demand for both first and 

second clear continues to equal offerings, 


ered important. 


and the market for them is firm. Prin- 
cipal buying is from domestic sources, 
with bakers and manufacturers of pan- 
cake flour the leaders. Few clears are 
going abroad. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 6, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
57.50@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.05@7.50; 
straight, $6.75@7.10; first clear, $5.75@ 
6.10; second clear, $4.95@5.30; low 
grade, $4.75@4.95. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Ces, BEBIOVs Sed -cines Ve's cbs cccdsctveces 56 
PORTIONS DOG Asc cede ctv diossccvesece 43 
FORE. BBO 0c covcsewoedcessocccvcesevce 34 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 13 fair, and 44 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
18,776 bbls last week, 21,942 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,712 a year ago, and 52,444 
two years ago. 

WEEVIL DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 

Recent reports from Europe develop 
the fact that a four-year record of vir- 
tual immunity from weevil damage to 
flour in transit was broken last month 
by arrivals of badly infested parcels at 
several ports and by a number of steam- 
ers. The extent of the damage ranges 
from light to very heavy infestation by 
flour beetles, and ports reporting damage 
include Oslo, Hamburg, Dutch ports and 
one or two British markets. 

Such investigation as so far has been 
made indicates that damage occurred 
either as a result of infestation on docks 
or in dirty ships. Practically all of the 
larger exporting mills of the Southwest 
are regularly fumigated at least once 
each year, and the extent of fumigation 
activities last summer was unusually 
great. Supplementing the superheating 
processes permanently provided for in 
many mills, others used modern methods 
of fumigation by hydrocyanic gas. On 
this account, and because of the further 
fact that all export shipments were load- 
ed direct from packers to cars, the pos- 
sibility of the mills being at fault has 
been proved to be remote. 

All flour so far reported damaged ap- 
parently was loaded at Texas ports and 
at New Orleans, some to American flag 
vessels and some to ships of foreign reg- 
istry. It is regarded as probable that 
the shipping shortage may have resulted 
in insufficiently cleaned cargo decks and 
resulting presence of insects. 

Virtually all of the flour so far re- 
ported damaged was insured under all- 
risks and special weevil clauses, and un- 
derwriters already have indicated that 
they will accept full liability up to the 
measure of their coverage of 4s per 
sack. In most instances this will fully 
cover the cost of reconditioning. 

Meanwhile, a full investigation of 
causes has been undertaken by agents of 
underwriters and by a committee of 
millers. Professor George A. Dean, of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
who made extended researches into bee- 
tle and general insect damages several 
years ago, has been engaged to co-operate 
with federal entomologists in the work. 
Millers of this section are resentful of 
the circumstance that all of the good 
work they have accomplished in the past 
five years should thus be interrupted by 
what appears to be gross negligence on 
the part of the transportation companies. 
They are determined that the gulf ports 
and steamship services, to which they give 
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paactionty all of the export flour busi- 
ness, shall eliminate possibility of insect 
infestation in future. As the matter 
now stands, they are disposed to place 
the major blame on the ships, for flour to 
Spanish-American ports loaded at the 
same time and from the same ports de- 
veloped no insects, although the ship- 
ments went to the tropics. 


NOTES 


Local millers say new sales of soft 
wheat flour are quiet and shipping direc- 
tion rather inactive. 


The trend of the market is not stimu- 
lating to buyers, nor is the cotton situa- 
tion conducive to new business. 


Siegmund Steeg, miller’s agent, Ham- 
burg, Germany, spent several days of 
last week in Kansas City, coming here 
from a visit to Canadian mills. 


A. B. Anderson, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Anderson, spent 
part of last week at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton C. Milne, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, visited Kansas City last 
week, Mr. Milne is of the firm of Wil- 
liam Morrison & Son, flour importers, 
Glasgow. 

John Sick, 60 years old, died last week 
as a result of a fractured skull, suffered 
when he fell 12 feet from a man lift in 
the mill of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
here, of which he was an employee. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, went to Buffalo, N. Y., last week 
to attend the funeral of A. E. Baxter, 
veteran milling engineer. He also visited 
St. Louis and Cleveland. 

Charles E. Valier and Louis A. Val- 
ier, St. Louis, Fred J. Morrow, Toronto, 
Ralph W. Hoffman, Enterprise, Kansas, 
and L. M. Gardiner, New York, attended 
a meeting of directors of the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., at Kansas City, on 
Nov. 4. 

E. R. Crawford, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been appointed representative of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in western New York, northeastern Ohio 
and northwestern Pennsylvania. For a 
number of years Mr. Crawford has trav- 
eled in that territory for a northwestern 
milling concern. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade team 
subscribed $19,600 to the annual charity 
fund raised last week in Kansas City. 
This amount exceeded the quota of the 
exchange by $2,100, and was the best 
record made by any team in the drive. 
R. A. Jeanneret, secretary of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., captained the board 
of trade workers. 

M. L. Molan, vice president, and J. 
T. McCarthy, secretary, of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, spent 
last week in Kansas City, visiting the 
local unit, the Nafziger Baking Co. The 
latter has brought out a new brand of 
bread on the local market, called 'Taystee, 
which is being featured. It is a semiv+ 
sandwich loaf, retailing for 10c. 

L. S. H. Storm, general manager of 
the Nederlandsch Indisch Handelsbank, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in Kansas City 
recently to familiarize himself with the 
conditions under which wheat and flour 
are exported to Holland and Germany. 
Mr. Storm’s company supplies much 
money to finance Dutch and German im- 
porting firms, particularly on foodstuffs. 


In an effort to aid the cotton growers 
and relieve the situation in the South to 
some extent, the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., through its operating units, the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation and the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., will fill all 
orders in cotton bags instead of jutes, if 
it is so requested by buyers. If the 
cotton market continues to decline, the 
company plans to put its basis for cot- 
ton bags below that of jutes. 

Millers in the interior Southwest are 
urged to emphasize to the wheat grow- 
ers in their vicinities the importance of 
destroying chinch bugs as they go into 
hibernation this fall. This is the subject 
of the most recent bulletin issued by the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, of which H. M. Bainer is di- 
rector. “Enough old bugs are going into 
hibernation this fall to. make the country 
literally alive with a younger generation 
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next spring and summer,” the bulletin 
states. 

“Conditions in the cotton belt are far 
from satisfactory,’ R. B. Laing, sales 
manager for the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., said on his return from a 
three weeks’ trip through Texas and 
Oklahoma. “It is generally expected, 
however, that the situation will improve 
in the next month. Many small flour 
buyers in Oklahoma and Texas have been 
badly overbooked, and considerable flour 
is being resold, making new sales from 
mills very quiet.” 

A group of insurance men spent part 
of last week in Kansas City with O. E. 
Weed, southwestern agent for the Rol- 
lins-Burdick-Hunter Co. The group in- 
cluded C. F. Codere, vice president of 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co; Arthur Croxon and W. J. Floreen, 
of the Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co. While 
here, the men met Dr. E. A. Back, of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
and Professor George A. Dean, ento- 
mologist at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, for a discus- 
sion of flour weevil. 


SALINA 

There is an improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, and shipping directions 
have improved materially. With a steady 
wheat market, prices continue unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 4, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

R. J. Morgenstern, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., left on Nov. 5 for a 
vacation in Michigan, where he will visit 
a brother, From there he expects to go 
to New York. 

Claud Cave, who has been elected to 
the Kansas state legislature from Has- 
kell County this year, may become the 
western Kansas candidate for speaker of 
the house next winter. Mr. Cave is one 
of the big wheat growers and grain men 
of the state. He is also president of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Sig Hamburger, Atlanta, Ga., who 
represents the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. in the Southeast, arrived in 
Salina last week to spend several days 
in conference with mill officials. A. E. 
Hansen, Little Rock, Ark., representa- 
tive for the mill in that state, was also 
here for the conference. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales are at a low ebb. The 
after election break in prices failing to 
materialize, the trade continued to buy 
in a desultory fashion last week, result- 
ing in the smallest week’s business of 
the new crop year. The scarcity of 
ocean vessels makes export business vir- 
tually impossible. Very little inquiry 
is coming from abroad. Shipping direc- 
tions have also slackened noticeably, and 
operations are apt to be sharply reduced 
this week. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.50@7.85 
bbl; straight, $7.10@7.35; first clear, 
$6.50@6.75. 

NOTES 

The Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. is constructing a large warehouse for 
feed and flour storage. 

Harry H. Hunter, of the Attica (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, made a business trip 
to the western part of the state last 
week, 

Phil M. Clarke, who has been engaged 
in the grain business here, has closed his 
office and will leave at once for Cali- 
fornia, 


P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Missouri last week and 
stopped at Mexico, Mo., to visit his son, 
who is attending a military school there. 


ATCHISON 


Demand for flour is somewhat irregu- 
lar. A few mills are booking close to 
capacity, but the general average is con- 
siderable below that. The principal buy- 
ing last week was around election day, 
with little later activity. Shipping in- 
structions are good, but there is no ac- 
cumulation of directions. None of the 
local mills are doing any export business, 
nor expect to on this crop. Quotations, 
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Nov. 6, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 

hard wheat short patent $7.50@7.70 bbl, 

straight $7.30@7.50, first clear $5.70@ 

5.90; soft wheat short patent $7.40@7.60, 

straight $7.20@7.40, first clear $5.60@6. 
NOTES 

H, T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., was in Chicago last 
week. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., is spending a week in Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

A campaign of billboard advertising is 
being started in its trade territory by 
the Blair Milling Co. Its Certified brand 
of flour is being featured. 

David Lukens, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Lukens and their son, David, Jr., spent 
part of last week in Wichita. 

Bobby Syphers, five-year-old son of J. 
G. Syphers, Atchison manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was badly 
burned about the arms last week when 
he fell into some scalding water. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills operated at a little over 50 per 
cent of capacity last week. Slow move- 
ment of fall crops caused a decrease in 
new business. Specifications as a whole 
were slow, but most mills said bakers 
and jobbers ordered shipments with fair 
oma 8 Many dealers in the cotton 
belt asked for extensions of time on de- 
liveries and a few orders were canceled, 
some cancellations being agreed toby 
millers. Export orders came principally 
from Latin America, but European deal- 
ers sent many inquiries. Hard wheat 
short patent flour was quoted on Nov. 6 
at $7.90@8 bbl, and soft wheat short 
patent at $8.10@8.20. 

NOTES 

It is estimated that 65 per cent of the 
Oklahoma wheat crop has been sold, and 
that 25 per cent remains in the hands of 
growers. Dealers forecast that the Okla- 
homa increase in winter wheat acreage 
will be 20 per cent. 

Fred Lankard, of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was de- 
feated in his race for Congress in the 
seventh Oklahoma district by the Demo- 
cratic nominee during the recent elec- 
tion. 

Grain loadings at Galveston in Oc- 
tober totaled 1,782,066 bus. Tonnage 
was scarce and few full cargoes were 
taken. Exporters believe that the total 
for the year will equal if not exceed the 
74,000,000 bus that made a record in 1921. 


John D. Garner, manager of the Thom- 
as (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has re- 
turned from a visit to his old home in 
Georgia. He reports that that state, for 
the first time within his recollection, pro- 
duced enough corn this year to meet its 
own demands. 


The Panhandle, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce reports that its program for 
1927 calls for securing a flour mill. The 
wheat crop in that section of western 
Texas was greatly increased in acreage 
and yield this year, and similar or great- 
er increases are in prospect for 1927. 


J. F. Driscoll, traffic counselor for the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, and Paul 
Walter, rate attorney for the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, have returned 
from Washington, where they partici- 
pated in oral arguments relating to pro- 
posed freight rates to southeastern 
points. 


The Galveston Grain Exchange looks 
for heavier export shipments of grain 
and flour from that port in November 
than took place in October. It is be- 
lieved that there is no prospect of con- 
gestion owing to lack of vessels. Large 
flour contracts are said to have been 
made by southwestern mills for Novem- 
ber shipment to Rotterdam and Havre. 


“With the picking of cotton in full 
swing over southern and southwestern 
states, I see no reason why flour millers 
of the Southwest should not expect an 
excellent business during the winter and 
spring,” says G. G. Sohlberg, president 
of the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 
“Business during the last few weeks has 
been slow because of much bad weather 
and delay in movement of the cotton 
crop.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour trade is described by most 

northwestern mills as quiet. A few com- 
panies, however, including one large city 
mill, reported last week’s sales as “fair 
to good.” Prospective buyers are watch- 
ing the wheat market closely, coming in 
on the breaks. Considerable sales pres- 
sure is being exerted by some companies 
anxious for new business. Prices are un- 
changed to 15c bbl higher than a week 
ago. 
"Beolad Well Scattered.—No large lot 
buying is reported, and sales are well 
scattered among bakers and jobbers. 
Some of the new business is for Novem- 
ber shipment, while the remainder is for 
delivery up to March. 

Directions Unchanged.—There is little 
change in the situation regarding ship- 
ping directions against old bookings, and 
mill sales forces are devoting their en- 
ergies toward cleaning up delinquent 
business. Some of the smaller companies 
appear to be having comparatively less 
difficulty in securing instructions than 
the larger city mills. 

Clears Strong.—Clears are described as 
strong and scarce. The demand for sec- 
ond clear, which has been particularly 
active of late, is well maintained, both 
from domestic buyers and from abroad. 

Some inquiry for patent flour drifts in 
from foreign markets, but buyers appear 
bearishly inclined and are unwilling to 
meet asking prices of mills. Only a few 
hundred bags were reported sold last 
week, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 9 Year ago 

COLTON ccsceccccvece $8.10@8.40 $8.60@8.90 
Standard patent ..... 7.65@8.25 8.35@8.50 
Second patent ....... 7.40@8.10 8.00@8.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.20 7.65@7.80 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.65 6.80@7.10 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@5.15 4,20@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 6.95@7.05 7.35@7.60 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 7.25@7.35 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLIN AS 

Durum millers reported some fairly 

good business transacted last week. 


Macaroni manufacturers came into the 
market, not for any particularly heavy 
orders, but sales were in fair volume. 
Buying was mainly for near-by and 60- 
day shipment. Premiums continue firm, 
moving independently of other grain, 
with the price unchanged since Nov. 38. 
Receipts are fairly light. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at 45%4@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina, 4%2c; du- 
rum fancy patent, 4%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 6, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 74,036 
bbls durum products, compared with 72,- 
089 in the previous week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Nov. 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), A 
South, Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, B, F and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 81-Nov. 6... 529,200 249,342 47 
Previous week .. 529,200 220,166 40 
Year ago ....... 522,000 262,809 50 
Two years ago... 559,800 220,545 39 
Three years ago. 561,100 236,615 41 
Four years ago.. 546,400 419,115 74 
Five years ago... 646,000 $19,325 68 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 775 bbls last week, 3,450 
in the previous week, none a year ago, 
and 8,914 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and two from 

Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 318,640 216,839 68 
Previous week .. 407,940 251,553 61 
VORP GO cenccas 424,290 302,706 70 
Two years ago... 424,890 286,825 68 
Three years ago. 337,140 197,286 59 
Four years ago.. 378,840 261,175 69 
Five years ago... 421,890 192,065 45 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Oct. - 9. 64 70,640 270,127 327,589 38,702 3,710 
Oct. 16. 62 706,240 270,412 313,527 3,009 783 
Oct. 23. 59 67,690 262,982 297,792 38,317 3,312 
Oct. 30. 59 67,990 251,553 304,343 4,100 1,773 
Nov. 6. 45 53,140 216,839 302,705 2,317 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 6, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


e-—Output—, --Exports— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 2,730 8,195 23 17 

St. Paul ...... 123 126 ove eee 

Duluth-Superior 219 288 oe eee 

Outside ....... 2,115 2,923 42 26 
NOTES 


Max E. Marquardt, Milwaukee, flour 
broker, was in Minneapolis last week. 

Julius Hendel, of the Cargill Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth last 
week. 

B. B. Butler, Cleveland manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is here this week. 

James H. Starkey has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, is in Chicago this week. 

Machinery has been instalied in the 
new mill at Almont, Iowa, although the 
building has not yet been completed. 

Gus Lindgren, formerly of Rush City, 
Minn., has taken a position in the mill 
of the W. J. Jennison Co. at Appleton. 

The mill at Revillo, S. D., purchased 
some time ago by J. E. Jernander, Wat- 
ertown, has been completely renovated. 

Eric Quinn, representing the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Wis- 
consin, was at the home office on Nov. 8. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, is on a 
short trip to St. Louis, Louisville and 
Chicago. 

Harry A. Wiltse, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has been transferred to 
Buffalo. 

J. F. Gaines, Jacksonville, Fla., sales- 
man for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is visiting the Minneapolis office of his 
company this week. 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
attended the Minnesota-Iowa football 
game at Iowa City, on Nov. 6. 

Alexander V. Dye, formerly American 
commercial attaché at Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, was in Minneapolis, Nov. 8-4, en 
route to his new post at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Clifford R. Heaney, formerly of the 
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Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and now manager of the Monarch Millin 
Co., Kansas City, renewed old acquaint. 
ances here on Nov. 6. 

E. A. Rowray, Des Moines, Iowa, rep- 
resentative of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, Minneapolis, passed through 
Minneapolis, Nov. 6, en route from a 
hunting trip in northern Minnesota. 


Standard cotton flour bags, 98-Ib size, 
are quoted at $115.25 per M, and 49-lb 
size at $81.25, printed on one side, f.o.b, 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differen- 
tials. Paper bags, 49-lb size, are priced 
at $58 per M. 

Harry Ernst, of J. H. Ernst & Co, 
New York, importers of bolting cloth, 
will be in Minneapolis for the meeting 
of district organization No. 4 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, to be 
held jointly with the northwest section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the Nicollet Hotel on Nov. 
13. 

Mrs. Dale B. Skinner, Des Moin:s, 
Iowa, wife of the Iowa representative 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew’s- 
town, died on Nov. 4. She was 26 yeers 
old. Death followed pneumonia. Mv°s. 
Skinner was a daughter of the late W. H. 
Darner, Iowa representative of Evere't, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, for 
many years. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trade was slow last week. ‘Tie 
close of navigation, which is not far dis- 
tant, is not bringing any increase in 
demand. Last week no eastern buy: rs 
were in the market. Mills find it di‘i- 
cult to keep in operation, due to slow 
shipping directions. Clear is in good 
demand, but curtailed operation ke«ps 
the supply down. Prices are unchanged, 

Durum flour buyers were a little freer 
in placing orders, and purchases were 
made for fair quantities covering del:v- 
ery up to the close of navigation. Saies 
were mostly to the domestic trade, The 
undertone was firmer. 

Quotations, Nov. 6, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 


First patent ......... $8.20@8.45 $8.30@8 55 
Second patent ....... 7.85@8.20 8.05@%.30 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute.... 6.10@6.35 4.85@5.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6 *......ee000% 16,535 45 
Previous week .......++++. 28,765 78 
WORE BE 6 bbe ws Saw ete eos ee 29,180 79 
TOO PORE GOS: soci cscosiee 21,200 57 


NOTES 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., a director of 
the Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
was on change, Nov. 6. 
John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, was here on 
Nov. 6 looking over wheat arrivals. 


George R. Flach, New York, vice 
president of the Broenniman Co., Inc. 
flour exporter, visited this market last 
week. 

F. G. Caruson 


GREAT FALLS 


Although there was very little charge 
in flour prices last week, mills repor! 4 
satisfactory business. Bookings are much 
better than a year ago, and buyers «re 
steadily drawing on bookings already 
made. 

In view of the fact that no heavy le- 
liveries were made early, it is expec‘ed 
that mill operations will continue ste: dy 
for some time. Quotations, Nov. 6: first 
patent, $7.80 bbl; standard patent, $7.'i0; 
first clear, $6.60. 

NOTES 


George F. Sutherland, superintend nt 
of the Royal Milling Co., has returi ed 
from a business trip to Minneapolis. 

J. L. Russell, northern Montana repre- 
sentative of the Royal Milling Co., ve- 
=_— spent a week at headquari«rs 

ere. 


The closing down of the Mont«na 
Flour Mills Co.’s plant in Harlowton, 
occasioned by the slow market for flout, 
will throw about 40 men out of em- 
ployment. No statement has been mide 
as to the duration of the shutdown, cx- 
cept that it is for an indefinite period. 

Watter F. Brirran. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices declined some last week, 
but not enough to satisfy buyers. There 
was, however, a fair business consum- 
mated, although sales were mainly in 
moderate quantities. Clears were not as 
tight, and a better demand prevailed, as 
with freer offerings there was a reduc- 
tion in prices. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Users of spring 
wheat flour bought only limited amounts 
for near-by delivery. Prices on patents 
were lower, which resulted in some busi- 
ness, but in small lots. Clears were a lit- 
tle freer, and fair demand prevailed. 
Shipping instructions are only fair. 

Hard Winter Flour—The market is 
without feature, and demand is spotted. 
A few sales of 1,000 bbls were reported, 
but bookings in the main are for one or 
two cars. Clears are moving a little bet- 
ter, but individual sales do not exceed 
500 bls. 

Scft Winter Flour.—Buying of soft 
winter brands is of a hand-to-mouth 
character, sales being scattered and 
mainly in —_ car lots, although prices 
are working downward. Mill representa- 
tives complain of difficulty in obtaining 
specifications. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 6: spring top 
patent $7.45@7.95 bbl, standard patent 
$6.95@1.55, first clear $6.830@6.75, second 
clear $4.20@4.70; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.40, 95 per cent patent $6.70 
@7.05, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$5.95@6.35; soft winter short patent 
$6.90@7.25, standard patent $6.30@6.80, 
straight $6.10@6.60, and first clear $5.90 
@6. 

Durwm.—There was a fair business in 
semolinas last week, before the bulge, 
mainly for shipment within 30 days. A 
few of the larger macaroni manufactur- 
ers were in the markets for fair amounts, 
but they were not inclined to cover their 
requirements very far ahead. Prices are 
now the highest on the new crop. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Nov. 6, at 47%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 45%c; No. 3 
semolina, 442c; durum patent, 444@4%’c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 81-Nov. 6 ..cccccscees 34,000 85 
Previous week ......esee0% 37,000 92 
Fear QGO .ccsscccvccsvesee 38,000 965 
TWO years ABO0......eeee0% 34,000 85 


NOTES 

R. Opsal, of E. L. Phelps & Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent a few days last week 
calling on the feed trade here. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his Chicago office on Nov. 5. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown os Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
stopped in Chicago on his way to eastern 
markets. 

Malcolm D. Smith, vice president of 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago en route from an 
eastern trip. 

Professor E. Koehler, of the research 
department of the Hales & Hunter Co., 
is on an eastern trip in the interests of 
his company. 

The International Grain and Hay 
Show will be held in Chicago, Nov. 27- 
Dec. 4 There will be exhibits from at 
least 80 states and provinces. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, left Nov. 8 for New 
York, where he is to meet his daughter, 
who is attending Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 
_Grover G,. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling »» Quincy, Ill, 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 





after spending nearly a week visiting the 
trade in Chicago and adjacent territory, 
returned home on Nov. 3. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouse 
and freight yards on Nov. 1 were 30,000 
bbls, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
official Board of Trade flour inspector. 
This compares with 29,200 bbls on Oct. 
1, and 26,000 on Nov. 1, 1925. 

The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-eighth annual fall 
dancing party Nov. 13, at Wicker Park 
Hall, 2040 West North Avenue. George 
Chussler, Jr., secretary, is chairman of 
the entertainment committee, assisted by 
E. Breugle, John Kleczewski, E. J. Miss- 
bach, B. E. Nehls, and P. Redler. 

P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, re- 
ceived news last week of the death of his 
brother, John Croarkin, at Macon, Mo., 
on Nov. 4, Deceased was 72 years of 
age. He had been in poor health for 
some time, and on several occasions had 
come to Chicago for treatment. Some 
years ago John and P. P. Croarkin were 
in the wholesale grocery business at Ma- 
con, and had handled large quantities 
of flour, but in recent years John Croar- 
kin had been engaged in the retail gro- 
cery business. Due to his own poor 
health, P. P. Croarkin was unable to at- 
tend his brother’s funeral. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market shows little activity. 
There is a fair business passing between 
jobbers and retailers, but mill business 
is quiet. Buyers have no confidence in 
prices, and are interested only in imme- 
diate needs. Current demand appears 
smaller than usual, and confidence is ex- 
pressed that eventually this situation will 
mean a more or less sudden stimulation 
as customers work down their supplies. 
Prices ruled easier with wheat last week, 
but are steadier with the later upturn. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.90@8.25 
bbl, straight $7.60@7.90, first clear $6.80 
@7.15, and second clear $4.75@5.10, in 


98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The call for Kansas patent is quiet, 
but some business is being done every 
day. The market, however, lacks snap, 
demand being confined to small lots for 
immediate shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are active, one repre- 
sentative saying his southwestern mill is 
three weeks behind on deliveries. Ship- 
ments, however, are not being equalized 
by new business, although business on 
mill books placed early in the crop year 
was very heavy and undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the present relative stagnation 
of large-lot business. Asking limits are 
unchanged to 10c bbl lower, but are firm- 
er. There is a hopeful attitude on the 
part of mill representatives that improve- 
ment is due, although the bulk of their 
trade is covered until Jan. 1. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 6: fancy brands hard winter 
patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, straight $7.30@ 
7.50, and first clear $6.25@6.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

Milwaukee flour stocks on Nov. 1 were 
25,857 bbls, compared with 380,112 on 
Oct. 1, and 29,848 on Nov. 1, 1925. In 
1924, stocks were 25,933 bbls; in 1923, 
50,237; in 1922, 53,662; in 1921, 46,640. 

Le Roy La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., says that gluten feed 
has declined to the lowest level in years, 
due to overproduction and lack of de- 
mand, although some improvement has 
been noted in the past 10 days. The 
current price is below the equivalent in 
the grass prices of May, for the first 


time in 15 years. 
L. E. Meyer. 





INSTITUTE VISITED BY 
MASSACHUSETTS CHEMIST 


Dr. Fred F. Flanders, chemist of the 
commission on administration and finance 
of the state of Massachusetts, who re- 
cently spent a week at the American 
Institute of Baking, studying the school 
and laboratories, said that the time is at 
hand when states which purchase flour 
for use in their institutions will have a 
trained expert to tell their bakers how 
to put the flour to the best use. Massa- 
chusetts buys through its commission all 
the materials used in feeding the 35,000 
wards in the 30 charitable, mental and 
penal institutions of the state. About 
25,000 bbls flour are baked annually. 
This is purchased on samples and speci- 
fications, and is baked carefully in first 
class bakeries. 





It is reported from an authoritative 
source that Canada has nearly 1,800,000 
telephones. 








Specifications for Flour 
By Dr. C. B. Morison 


American Institute of Baking 
From a Paper Read at the Recent Cereal Chemists’ Symposium in Kansas City 


INCE flour is the fundamental and 
S basic ingredient of the baking in- 

dustry, it is not surprising that at- 
tempts to formulate specifications for 
flour have been the subject of perennial 
interest since the days of the Greeks 
and Romans. How to evaluate accu- 
rately a given type of flour for conver- 
sion into a required baked product is 
still a problem for most cereal chemists. 
I say most, advisedly, for there are some 
cereal chemists who, like the great High 
Sheriff of Nottingham, have never yet 
made one mistake, but would like to, for 
variety’s sake. 

In the preparation of this paper the 
writer has written to several leading 
baking and milling chemists as to their 
ideas on. specifications for flour and 
other baking ingredients. These men 
are all actively connected with their re- 
spective industries, and their views are 
therefore of significant interest. 

They all.recognize that flour is subject 
to variation from year to year, and that 
specifications, to be practical, should be 
sufficiently flexible to conform to what 
Mother Nature has produced in the 
wheat fields of the country for any one 
year. 

Most of them agree that maximum 


limits for moisture, ash and protein, with 
respective tolerances, may be specified, 
taking into consideration the characteris- 
tics of the flour as related to the avail- 
able wheat, which is obviously a variable 
that cannot be neglected. 

A limit for moisture is specified, and 
a claim made for flour shortage if this 
is exceeded. The method for the deter- 
mination of moisture should be stated. 
Standards for moisture for regulatory 
purposes established by food officials are 
not pertinent, since a moisture limit low- 
er than that of the standard may be 
specified by mutual agreement. Others 
state that a flour the moisture content 
of which conforms to the federal stand- 
ard should be accepted, though some in- 
dicate that the recent modification of 
the moisture standard which permits 15 
per cent by the vacuum method may tend 
to an increase in flour moisture, which 
may be contributory to the development 
of unsound flour. 

Specifications for protein (N X 5.37) 
are generally recommended, The amount 
of protein specified is dependent upon 
various practical considerations in refer- 
ence to type of bread required. Little 
difficulty is experienced by some in check- 
ing with .20 per cent of the amount of 
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protein specified, although others would 
permit a somewhat wider tolerance. 

The inclusion of detail requirements 
for gluten quality is probably not pos- 
sible at present, and until we have a 
more satisfactory knowledge of the fun- 
damental properties of wheat protein in 
relation to baking values, cereal chem- 
ists will have to be guided largely by 
their background of past experience and 
their baking tests. We should, however, 
recognize that the work of Gortner and 
associates on viscosity, the current studies 
of plasticity by various means, and the 
recently developed gluto-graph, may 
point the way to a better knowledge of 
the elusive factors in gluten quality. 

Some recognized authorities in the field 
still place considerable confidence in the 
time-honored method of washing out glu- 
ten from flour, and judging its qualities 
in the light of their experience. It may 
be that this test, which has largely fallen 
into disuse, is still of considerable sig- 
nificance and is not altogether obsolete 
in the present state of flour knowledge. 

A maximum limit for ash is generally 
specified for the purpose of checking up 
vn grade or degree of extraction. Some 
chemists insist that the tolerance for 
ash should not exceed .01 per cent, while 
others allow a variation of from .02 to 
.03 per cent. One chemist informs us 
that, “having had some milling experi- 
ence, I have found that, in a run of 12 
or more hours for a mill, it is probable 
that the ash produced in this time will 
vary about three points or less; that is, 
the ash could be .40 per cent or .43 per 
cent during this period, owing to various 
milling conditions that might arise. For 
all baking purposes this flour proves to 
be of the same quality as that of any 
that might be taken during the 12-hour 
run. Therefore, taking into considera- 
tion the possible error that could be made 
by two chemists, and also the variation 
due to the milling process which is often 
unavoidable, I believe that, in justice to 
ourselves and the mills, we could allow 
four or five points variation in ash upon 
a sample of flour. This is somewhat of 
a liberal view, and I wish to make my- 
self clear in regard to this point. For 
instance, if we have a mill that is giving 
us a flour of .40 ash, and one particular 
sample comes through with a .44 ash, I 
do not believe we are justified in con- 
demning the latter. However, should the 
mill or the source that this flour is com- 
ing from continue to give us flour with 
an ash that regularly averaged .44 or 
.45, we could begin to question them as 
to whether they were sending us the 
same flour, or if they were giving us a 
flour of a somewhat higher percentage 
of the total flour, or, in other words, a 
somewhat longer patent. To be frank, 
this is a subject that it is essential to 
use one’s judgment in, as the same per- 
centage flour from year to year will vary 
greatly in ash.” 

In addition to limits for moisture, pro- 
tein and ash, other detailed requirements 
may be necessary, such as the type of 
wheat, its freedom from smut, weed 
seeds and other forms of contamination, 
soundness, dress, granulation, color, 
grade absorption, fermentation and the 
ability of the flour to make a loaf of 
satisfactory volume, texture, odor and 
taste. 

The adherence to requirements for 
moisture, protein and ash is of little sig- 
nificance when compared to the great 
problem of inclusion in the specifications 
of other requirements which will meet 
the production needs of the consumer in 
terms of baking value. The current 
study of methods of test baking which is 
now being carried on by the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in co- 
operation with other organizations should 
be of interest to every cereal chemist en- 
gaged in milling or baking. 

If a test or series of tests can be de- 
vised which will bring out the baking 
value of a given type of flour, it will 
have much importance in relation to the 
formulation of future specifications for 
this ingredient. 

The recommendation of specifications 
for flour should not be based on arbitrary 
and rigid limits of composition and prop- 
erties, and recent correspondence with 
many of the leaders in the field shows a 
practical point of view that is not gen- 
erally associated with chemists. 
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LONDON BREAD PRICE 
BEING INVESTIGATED 


Food Council Studies Significance of Stand- 
ard Price of Flour—Claims of Bak- 
ers Believed Justified 


Lonpox, Ena., Oct. 20——The Daily 
Mail states that the Food Council in- 
tends to investigate the mystery concern- 
ing the standard price of flour, on which 
the cost of bread to the consumer is 
based. According to the scale drawn up 
by the council, bread should not exceed 
942d per 4-lb loaf when the sack of 
flour is not less than 44s and not more 
than 485 per 280 lbs. This standard 
price has touched 48s, and bakers are 
understood to be preparing for an in- 
crease, blaming the coal strike. 

The Daily Mail goes on to say that the 
Food Council is not certain that the 48s 
quoted is the price paid for flour by the 
people who bake the bread, and corre- 
spondence on the subject is being inter- 
changed with the trade associations of 
the baking industry. 

It is believed that there are two prices, 
—the one at which the baker can actual- 
ly buy his flour, and the so-called “stand- 
ard price” on which the price of the loaf 
is fixed. It is stated that the baker can 
get his flour at about 2s 6d per sack 
less than the 48s quoted, and that the 
difference between the two prices has 
been as much as 5s per sack. 

The Times publishes the report of an 
interview with a London miller, who is 
quoted as saying that the standard price 
is not that of any particular grade of 





flour. It is a hypothetical figure, an av- 
erage price arrived at by the London 
Flour Millers’ Association, according to 


the price that has to be paid for wheat 
on the day on which it is fixed. It forms 
a standard which shows whether prices 
are going up or down, and as such is a 
guide to millers as to what it would cost 
to replenish stocks, and, therefore, what 
it is necessary to charge for flour, in or- 
der to cover themselves. The association 
cannot determine what all individual 
millers shall do, and there is a good deal 
of competition in the industry, which 
helps to make prices vary. Bakers 
might be paying as much as 2s above or 
below the standard price, according to 
the quality of the flour they used. He 
explained that there are from 12 to 20 
different varieties of wheat, all at dif- 
ferent prices, and a miller probably 
could offer four or five qualities of 
straight run flour, also at different prices. 
Further than this, there were some 25 
millers in London, all working more or 
less independently, in competition with 
each other, and fixing their own prices 
within limits which the conditions of the 
wheat market fixed from time to time. 
The recent advances in the standard 
prices were determined by the price of 
wheat. 

It is fair comment upon the statement 
of the London miller to say that at the 
time the Food Council drew up the 
schedule, which lays down definitely the 
maximum price at which bread can be 
sold, the standard grade was understood 
to be straight run flour, and not a hypo- 
thetical grade. 

This has been one result of the com- 

aratively recent price cutting among 

ndon millers, when they accepted the 
lowest and worst prices at the very bot- 
tom of the market. Since that time, 
about six weeks ago, prices have ad- 
vanced sharply, and no doubt, in order 
to attempt to make a minimum of loss, 
the quality of the deliveries has been 
made to fit the price. Hence a standard 
grade of “x” quality. The result has 


been that demand for strong flours has 
been most marked, but the price has 
been high when compared with the official 
London price. As a result the baker has 
no doubt found that his mixture has 
cost him very nearly the official pub- 
lished figure, and this, combined with the 
heavy coal bills, will about justify his 
contention that an advance in the price 
of bread is now necessary. Many bak- 
ers are reported as having stated that 
they cannot make satisfactory bread at 
present without using some imported 
flour in the mixture. 





HOLLAND’S POTATO CROP 

Amstrerpam, Ho.tianp, Oct. 16.—Com- 
plaints are heard in regard to disease in 
the potato crop, owing to the very moist 
weather that has prevailed of late, with 
a high temperature, but so far these 
complaints have only issued from low- 
lying districts. As a matter of fact, 
rains have been so continuous and heavy 
of late that in some parts farmers have 
been compelled to stable their cattle in 
spite of there remaining an abundance 
of grass in the fields. Of course this 
stabling is welcomed by those who have 
feedingstuffs to sell, and who have been 
waiting for a period of activity. Dur- 
ing the summer some millers had consid- 
erable difficulty in disposing of their of- 
fals at profitable prices. 





RYE FLOUR IN GERMANY 

Hamesvure, Germany, Oct. 16.—Prices 
for rye flour are well maintained 
throughout Germany. A special feature 
of the trade recently has been sales by 
northern rye millers to the markets of 
the south, where demand is still active. 
Now northern mills, however, have all 
they can do to supply the demand of 
near-by sections. It is reported that the 
problem of supplies of rye flour in the 
south is becoming perplexing. 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Millefiori” 
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C. B. PULMAN, LONDON 
FLOUR MAN, RETIRES 


Chief Flour Salesman of Raymond & Reid 
Leaves Them After 26 Years’ Service 
—Trade Surprised 

Lonpowx, Ena., Oct. 25-—Quite unex- 
pectedly, and to the surprise of many 
of his old friends and acquaintances, C. 
B. Pulman quietly retired from active 
business a week or two ago. The first 
that was known of his action was the 
appearance of his successor, W. H. Sar- 
geant, on the market in his stead as chief 








The Late Alfred E. Baxter 
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Duke of Connaught Unveils Memorial to Dead 
of British Guards Division 


N Oct. 16 a most imposing memo- 

rial to the officers and men of the 

regiments of foot guards and the 
guards division who gave their lives in 
the Great War was unveiled by the Duke 
of Connaught. It stands in a grassy in- 
closure at the entrance of St. James’s 
Park, in a line with the Horse Guards 
archway, and can be seen from the street 
known as Whitehall. This spot is sacred 
to the guards, having been their parade 
ground for centuries. It has been the 
scene of those matchless exhibitions of 
bearing and discipline, of precision and 
symmetry of movement, such as are giv- 
en at countless parades and color troop- 
ing ceremonies by the guards. 

The assembly consisted of detachments 
of officers and men of all the battalions 
of the guards, and drawn up behind the 
memorial was a miniature representation 
of the guards division, composed of all 
the units of the division as it was consti- 
tuted during the war. These troops wore 
service dress with steel helmets, their 
khaki uniforms forming a background 
for the remainder of the parade, arrayed 
in scarlet and gold, with bearskin bus- 
bies. All men who had served in the 
— and had since returned to civil 
ife were invited, with their wives and 
families, to take part in the ceremony, 
and were allotted a special place. The 
relatives of the fallen were also given 
prominence. It was remarked that here 
was seen the unity of the army and of 
the people; here was made evident the 


fact that the army springs from the peo- 
ple, and ultimately returns to the peo- 
ple as survivor of the hazards of military 
life. 

On the platform with the duke was the 
oldest guardsman living—General Sir 
George Higginson, over 100 years old. 
During his address the duke said: “I 
have sitting beside me the oldest guards- 
man living.” He thereupon mentioned his 
name and turned toward the general to 
find him, not sitting, but standing, beside 
him, a bent figure in scarlet tunic and 
plumed hat. 

In his address the duke gave the fol- 
lowing interesting details about the 
guards. At the outbreak of war the 

ards’ battalions consisted of 276 of- 
cers and 7,036 other ranks. In 1918 
their maximum strength was 1,607 of- 
ficers and 47,619 other ranks, and the 
grand total who served in the war was 
2,007 officers and 61,544 other ranks. Of 
their number, 652 officers and 14,108 
other ranks were killed, while 1,088 of- 
ficers and 27,865 other ranks were 
wounded. Twenty-four Victoria Crosses 
were gained by men who served with the 
division. 

At the unveiling, the duke took the 
hand of General Sir George Higginson in 
his and together they pulled the rope 
which let slip the great Union Jack, ex- 
posing to view the stern figures of five 
guardsmen in war kit, cast in- bronze 
from cannon captured from the Ger- 
mans by the division. 







flour salesman for Raymond & Reid, 
with which firm Mr. Pulman had been 
associated for 26 years. 

His association with Mark Lane, how- 
ever, dates back to 1882, when he started 
in his youth with the old firm of Hender- 
son, Frean & Co., which went out of cx- 
istence many years ago, and the ties were 
so many and so deep that Mr. Pulman 
felt he could not face any formal fare- 
wells. Hence his quiet slipping away in- 
to private life. His friends are very 
sorry not to have had the opportunity 
of expressing to him their regret at los- 
ing his genial presence from among th-m 
and of prep | him happiness in his re- 
tirement and long enjoyment of a will- 
deserved rest. 

Throughout his business career he spe- 
cialized in flour. On leaving Henderson, 
Frean & Co. in 1885, he joined Watson, 
Medill & Co., which was later converied 
into a limited company under the st-'le 
by which it is now known, T. S. Mecill 
& Sons, Ltd. While with this company 
he became acquainted with American 
flour and no one was more enthusiastic 
than he about its merits. He remained 
with Watson, Medill & Co until 1894, 
when he started on his own account. 
This venture not proving altogether a 
success, he accepted the offer of Rzy- 
mond & Reid to join them as the man- 

r of their flour department, and suc- 
ceeded in building up a very good busi- 
ness for them in imported flours. Tuhis 
he has handed on to his successor, W. H. 
Sargeant, who is also an experienced 
flour man, thoroughly conversant with 
the flour importing business. 





IMPERIAL CONFERENCE IS 
BEING HELD IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 22.—An imperial 
conference is in session in London, and 
its meetings will extend over five or six 
weeks, The premiers of all the British 
self-governing colonies and dominions are 
taking part, and if their deliberations 
achieve what is intended, their coming 
together is likely to prove more effective 
for the peace of the world than all the 
conferences that have yet been held. 

The formal opening of the conference 
took place on Oct. 19 in the cabinet room 
at No. 10, Downing Street, the official 
residence of the British prime minister. 
They were welcomed by Mr. Baldwin, 
president of the conference, there being 
six other prime ministers present. He 
stated that the problem before them was 
how to reconcile the principle of self-gov- 
ernment in external as well as domestic 
affairs with the necessity for a policy in 
foreign affairs of general imperial con- 
cern which will commend itself to 4 
number of different governments and 
eer agg er Other speakers were Mac- 

enzie King, prime minister of Canaia, 
Mr. Bruce, prime minister of Austraiia, 
Mr. Coates, prime minister of New Zca- 
land, the Maharajah of Burdwan, the 
representative from India, and Mr. Cos- 
grave, president of the executive council 
of the Irish Free State. 

The day began with the unveiling and 
dedication of the memorial tablet in 
Westminster Abbey to “The Million Dead 
of the British Empire” who gave th:it 
lives in the World War. All members of 
the conference attended the service, ‘he 
tablet being unveiled by the Prince of 
Wales as president of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. The ceremony took 
place in the nave of the Abbey, where 
the tablet was temporarily placed, neat 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier, but 
later on it is to be placed in the Chapel 
of the Holy Cross, close to the same spot, 
it being intended to devote this chapel 
to those who fell during the war. 
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COAL DISPUTE CONTINUES 
UNABATED IN ENGLAND 


Lonpox, Ene., Oct. 22.—The coal dis- 
pute continues. Britishers are shiver- 
ing in their homes or are using electric 
or gas fires or oil stoves. The supply 
has been exhausted. 

In the coal fields the miners’ union 
Jeaders are trying to bring about a total 
stoppage, but have not met with much 
success. Thousands are now working in 
the mines. 

Lord Grey, in a speech in Northamp- 
ton recently, described the coal strike 
as the greatest disaster that has hap- 
pered here since the war. In his opin- 
jon two things have done great harm,— 
the subsidy and the slogan. The sub- 
sidy has made the miners think that the 
go’-rnment has been forced to keep the 
mins open without any reduction in 
wa. es, which has led to the slogan, “Not 
a c-nt off the pay nor a second on the 
day” Lord Grey said that this was 
der nding of the industry something it 
wa unable to give. 

) canwhile the old proverb of one 
mas misfortune being another man’s 
gai is verified by the fact that the 
Un.ed States has shipped during the 
las: eight months no less than $17,000,- 
000 vorth of bituminous coal to British 
por s, and is, moreover, reaping a fur- 
the: advantage from the coal strike in 
thi: country by having to supply the 
Cor:inent. The exports of coal from the 
Un: ed States during this period amount- 
ed io 16,821,055 tons, compared with 
12,527,341 for the same period in 1925. 





WHEAT PRICES LOWERED 
BY CONSOLIDATED BUYING 


\WasHineton, D. C.—According to a 
stuiy of the present prices of wheat in 
the United Kingdom and Europe by H. 
B. Smith, special representative of the 
Department of Commerce at London, the 
prevailing continental premium of 5@6c 
bu is due mainly to the introduction of 
consolidated buying in Great Britain. 

The milling combines are tending 
more and more to source buying, thus 
eliminating the London and Liverpool 
grain merchants. The result is that 
there is practically no merchandising 
buying for the United Kingdom mar- 
ket, and what merchantable wheat is 
imported has to be sold very closely to 
attract the interest of the combines. 

On the other hand, the continental 
mills, not being organized into buying 
combines and being dependent upon the 
grain trade for credit, purchase their 
imported grain from the traders. These 
traders compete with each other for 
stocks, and hence the continental pre- 
miums. Under the influence of consoli- 
dated buying the British wheat market 
is becoming narrow and petty. Mr. 
Smith makes the assertion that, not- 
withstanding the continental premiums, 
British millers have not obtained their 
wheat more cheaply than continental 
millers. Still, he appears to think that 
in the long run consolidated buying of 
wheat will have an advantage over con- 
solidated selling at the source. The for- 
mer needs to cover only its bare needs at 
a given time, while the latter is under 
- necessity of marketing its entire sur- 

Us. 

Another interesting feature of the 
European price structure that receives 
Mr. Smith’s attention is the prevailing 
premium on native protected wheats as 
agsinst the continental discount of a year 
agv. Germany is the most noted exam- 
ple, and the higher tariffs have put 
German prices well over the European 
parity. In a measure this is also true 
of Italy, and to a certain extent of 
France. 

While short European crops and. the 
poor quality of native supplies distinctly 
fa. or present price trends, tariffs are un- 
qu:stionably playing an important part 
in securing relatively higher prices for 
Eropean producers this year. Euro- 
pecn consumers are thereby forced to 
py more for bread. It remains to be 
as how far this movement can be car- 
rid, 

teports indicate that North Africa is 
practically out of the picture as a wheat 
shipper year. The wheat crop of 











Algeria is only about 50 per cent of last 
year, and exports have prohibited 
except on license. Altogether, Euro- 
pean surplus areas will be able to con- 
tribute during the current season but a 
small percentage of the amounts sup- 
plied last year to European deficiency 
states. 





DANES PREFER CANADIAN FLOUR 

Corennacen, Denmark, Oct. 16.—This 
fall the main business done has been in 
flour milled from Canadian wheat, as 
bakeries prefer this. Still some Kansas 
and Oklahoma and Texas flour has been 
sold to households. It seems as if only 
a few Danish mills have made heavy 
purchases of new crop hard wheat. Most 


millers expect lower prices. 





IMPORTED PRODUCE BILL DISCUSSED 

Guascow, Scortann, Oct. 22.—The po- 
sition of Scotch oatmeal under the new 
bill for the marking of imported produce 
was di at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Scottish Chamber of Agri- 
culture last week. A leading oatmeal 
miller of Midlothian urged that steps 
should be taken to watch the bill closely 
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in its pr through Parliament. The 
feeling prevailed that there was no as- 
surance under the terms of the bill, as it 
stood, that oatmeal milled from imported 
oats would not be able to compete on 
level terms with home oatmeal. The 
view was that there would be no dis- 
tinction as to the source of the oats. 
The chamber agreed to press for some 
means of definitely distinguishing be- 
tween the real home article milled from 
home oats, and both imported oatmeal 
and meal milled from imported oats. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL FAIR 

Lonponx, Ena., Oct. 22.—In connection 
with the forthcoming British Industry 
Fair in London and Birmingham next 
year, invitations in nine languages have 
been issued to buyers in various coun- 
tries. These include not only America 
and Europe, but Persia, China, Fiji, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Syria, Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Peru and Japan. 
Every effort is being made to render the 
fair even a greater success than the last 
one, which it is considered aided exten- 
sively in bringing buyers of the various 
countries into touch with one another. 








The Co-operative Fertilizer Industry 
of the Netherlands 


By Lambert C. Wilten 


BOUT 40 years ago, when America 
A and Russia supplied the world with 
a superabundance of cheap grain, 
Dutch farmers faced great difficulties. 
On their high-priced land they could not 
continue to produce grain at prices which 
could compete with those in other parts 
of the world. While great numbers of 
them left for the New World, those who 
remained at home began to cast about 
for possibilities in the field of agricul- 
ture which would open better prospects 
of profit. 

A writer in the Hague Monthly com- 
ments upon this situation. Thanks to in- 
born perseverance and energy, he says, 
the Dutch made a virtue of necessity, 
and there gradually developed that sys- 
tem of intensive agriculture and horti- 
culture which has become the pride of 
the Netherlands and made that country 
a place of pilgrimage for agricultural 
experts from all parts of the world. New 
ideas were evolved in the spheres of in- 
tensive culture and production, resulting 
in improvement both of crops and live 
stock, and more especially in co-opera- 
tion. 

For many years there has been co- 
operation in farming and horticulture 
among Netherlands farmers. Thus far it 
has been confined largely to production. 
There are co-operative sugar, potato flour 
and cardboard factories, and also cream- 
eries. Prior to the war, co-operation in 
the production of necessities indispen- 
sable to agriculture itself, especially fer- 
tilizers (superphosphate), did not exist. 
For their supplies of fertilizers, Dutch 
farmers were entirely dependent upon 
factories operating in a combine and 
charging high prices. Inquiry revealed 
the fact that what the farmers as a 
whole paid for their superphosphate was 
sufficient to finance a big factory of their 
own. After considerable discussion, it 
was decided to build such a factory, to 
be conducted co-operatively. 

Thus, under the auspices of a co-op- 
erative society numbering 9,000 members 
from all parts of the country, the Eerste 
Nederlandsche Co-operatieve Kunstmest- 
fabriek (First Netherlands Fertilizer 
Factory) was established at Vlaardingen. 
This year it will in all probability pro- 
duce 200,000 tons of superphosphate, of 
which the members have engaged to take 
40,000 tons annually at cost price, the 
rest either being sold in the home mar- 
ket or exported, the profits being dis- 
tributed to the members in the form of 
a lower price for the 40,000 tons. On the 
shares of 100 guilders, 60 have been paid 
in, while the member-shareholders are 
not liable beyond 70 guilders over the 
paid up value of their shares. They en- 
gaged to take 1,000 kilos per share, a 
total of 40,000 tons per annum, thus al- 


lowing the factory to start with a num- 
ber of customers. 

The three ingredients of the soil neces- 
sary for vegetable growth are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. All plants 
need all these, which they must find in 
the soil in sufficient quantities in a form 
which renders it possible for the plants 
to absorb them by their roots. For that 
reason, fertilizers should be given in 
soluble form. Justus von Liebig was 
the first to conceive the idea that phos- 
phoric acid, which chiefly took the form 
of bone meal, should be made absorbable 
by the plant by treating it with sul- 
phuric acid. On this idea, which proved 
excellent in practice, the whole super- 
phosphate industry has been built up. 

The law of Liebig, which is so well 
known to scientific agriculturists, says 
that “production is determined by the 
minimum of the kind of fertilizer pres- 
ent in the soil.” This means that an 
area which for a certain crop contains 
more than enough potash and nitrogen, 
but insufficient phosphoric acid, yields a 
crop corresponding with the small per- 
centage of acid in the soil. If the quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid is increased, the 
latent nitrogen and potash are auto- 
matically developed. 

While in the form of manure the three 
necessary fertilizers are introdueed into 
the soil in soluble form, one cannot ex- 
ercise the slightest influence on the pro- 
portions of the three ingredients. This 
is why the use of artificial fertilizers, 
which render scientific doses possible, is 
preferable and has influenced agricul- 
ture so favorably. 

The factory at Vlaardingen, situated 
on the shore of the New Waterway and 
which possesses quays and a harbor of 
its own, imports about 100,000 tons phos- 
phate each year, and also about 20,000 
tons pyrites for the preparation of sul- 
phuric acid in its own works, which form 
a part of the co-operative factories at 
Viaardingen. Nevertheless, the factory’s 
production is insufficient. It possesses 
three 400-ton tankers for the import of 
sulphuric acid. The other two ingredi- 
ents necessary to the growth of plants— 
nitrogen and potash—are for the greater 
part imported. Potash, for which Ger- 
many formerly held the monopoly, but 
which is now also exported by France 
from Alsace, is a mining product, and 
cannot be manufactured in Holland. 

Nitrogen is partly imported from Chile 
in the form of Chile saltpeter, and partly 
distilled from the air and from ammonia 
water, one of the waste products of gas 
works and coke furnaces. This am- 
monia water is in the Netherlands some- 
times worked into hydrosulphide of am- 
monia, one of the principal nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 
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DEATH OF A FOUNDER OF 
ENGLISH BAKERS’ SHOW 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 22—The death oc- 
curred last week of James Rogers, who 
was very well known among the milling 
and baking fraternity through his asso- 
ciation with the London Bakers’ Exhibi- 
tion, of which he was one of the promot- 
ers in 1899. Only five of the original 
directors are now left, but Mr. Rogers’ 
son, H. S. Rogers, remains the secre- 
tary-manager of the company, which is 
known as the Trades’ Markets & Exhi- 
bitions, Ltd. Mr. Rogers maintained his 
interest in the company until his death, 
and since 1912 he had acted as chairman. 
He was 77 years of age and had been in 
failing health for some time prior to 
his death, which took place at his home, 
Westmead, Watford. 

Mr. Rogers was not connected with the 
baking trade in any way except through 
the exhibition, as he was a member of 
a Watford firm of ironmongers, found- 
ed by his grandfather in 1777. His death 
is deeply + y by all who were fa- 
vored with his friendship or came into 
contact with him. He was a keen sports- 
man, delighting in hunting and golf. 


REFUND GRANTED FRENCH 
MILLERS ON WHEAT DUTY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In conformity 
with the French plan of keeping bread 
cheap and revolution down the French 
government, according to Department of 
Commerce advices from Paris, has per- 
mitted millers a refund of 8 francs on 
the 18.20 francs duty on wheat used for 
bread making. 

Under the French direct distribution 
system the price of bread varies closely 
with the price of flour, the latter repre- 
senting a much larger proportion of 
bread making costs than in the United 
States. At critical times the authorities 
fix the price of bread according to the 
price of wheat. 

French import wheat requirements for 
this crop year are put at 70,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bus. 








VARIED BREAD PRICES IN 
IRELAND INVESTIGATED 


Betrast, IreLanp, Oct. 18.—Bakers are 
badly handicapped by the shortage and 
high cost of fuel, the coal strike having 
a very serious effect, but the gas com- 
panies are doing their best to keep them 
supplied with coke. 

There has been much _ controversy 
about the price of bread all over Ire- 
land, and a tribunal has been sitting in 
Limerick taking evidence on the question. 
The price in Limerick is 10d for the 
4-lb loaf, and hospitals in that city have 
been buying at 84d. 

In Belfast, and the north generally, 
the retail price of bread is 11d, but while 
in Limerick the output per man was only 
12 sacks, in Belfast it was 24. Evidence 
was given by smaller bakers of Limerick 
that bread was being retailed as low as 
9d. The commission is taking evidence 
of the prices of bread all over Ireland 
to ascertain the reason of the extraordi- 
nary variance in localities where flour 
prices are practically the same. 





CONSIGNED FLOUR IN BELFAST 
Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 18.—It is re- 
ported that a good deal of the flour sell- 
ing on spot in Belfast is consigned flour, 
which is causing undue competition and 
making it difficult for importers, who 
have purchased flour on the strength of 
keeping their customers going, to make 
sales at the price to which they are en- 
titled. It is understood that at least 1s 
below mills’ figures has been taken for 
some of this consigned flour. Moreover, 

a quantity of it has gone into store. 





DUTCH BUY KANSAS FLOURS 

AmsterpAM, Hoiianp, Oct. 16,—Some 
attractive offers of hard wheat Kansas 
patents for November shipment have 
found buyers here. Minnesotas and Ca- 
nadians are not considered when Kansas 
flours are obtainable at a reasonable 
price compared with home milled flour, 





The Roumanian corn crop is placed at 
203,374,000 bus, the figure being 175,464,- 
000 in 1925, and 155,461,000 in 1924. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week showed no particular change 
in the milling situation of this section. 
Conditions have settled down to what 
might be described as normal, where .oc- 
casional sales of relatively small amounts 
are being made to established trade. The 
heavy buying season is over, and sales 
now made are more in accord with the 
current requirements of buyers. There 
is some evidence that the time is now 
drawing near when some mills may feel 
the need, more or less acutely, of new 
orders in order to maintain the present 
rate of operation. 

Good Rate of Operation.—To date it 
has been possible to maintain a very sat- 
isfactory production on directions re- 
ceived on old_-bookings, with the filling in 
of current sales. There is no evidence 
of any speculative buying. It is not 
thought that anybody in the trade is 
overbought, in spite of rather liberal 
bookings following the harvest. This 
flour may not go out, in all instances, as 
soon as anticipated, but that is imma- 
terial, and it will all be needed. It does 
not represent any excess over conserva- 
tively estimated needs, and is booked 
with concerns of good financial standing 
and repute which live up to their engage- 
ments. 

No Cheap Resales.—Another favorable 
indication is the absence of signs of un- 
digested accumulation of flour in any 
channel of the trade. There are no re- 
sales below mill prices. Current pur- 
chases are apparently for near-by re- 
quirements and come from those who did 
not book heavily following harvest, and 
there must be a very considerable num- 
ber of them, particularly among the 
smaller buyers. There is nothing un- 
healthy in the situation. There may be 
some difference in the level of prices 
asked by different mills, as is always the 
case, but there is little price cutting. As 
a rule, millers are holding firm to their 
asking prices. 

Advantage of Forward Bookings —As 
a matter of fact, the heavier bookings 
made earlier, which do not show buyers 
any material loss, have probably had a 
stabilizing effect on the industry in this 
section. There has been no urgent press- 
ing of flour on the market in order to 
secure operation, which might otherwise 
have been the case. Subsequent buying 
and selling has been orderly. Whatever 
thay be said for or against forward book- 
ings, a reasonable amount of flour sold 
ahead puts the miller in a stronger posi- 
tion, provided the market does not de- 
cline too much. It is the general prac- 
tice of millers of this section not to sell 
far ahead. Demand for such sales does 
not exist to any extent, outside the bak- 
ery trade, with which soft wheat millers 
do not come in close contact, but book- 
ings were heavier than usual this year. 
This exceptional circumstance might be 
explained by the fact that flour prices 
had finally settled to a level which, after 
years of higher prices, looked attractive, 
that stocks were low, that the movement 
of wheat was unprecedented, and that 
buyers were in the mood to purchase. 
Export Business Difficult—The ad- 
vance in freight rates has made further 
export sales difficult except by mills 
which had unexpired contracts with ocean 

carriers at the lower rates. Millers not 
having this protection have found it im- 
possible to compete with the others. Im- 
porters are afraid that these rates may 
be adjusted as a result of an early set- 
tlement of the coal strike. There would 
be considerable export business avail- 
able at somewhat lower prices. 

Prices were practically unchanged last 
week. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted, Nov. 5, at $6.90@7 


bbl, and local springs at $7.90, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .r.ccccccece 41,100 87 
Previous week .........+:. 88,500 80 
BOSP GH oisd cstv ieee ised 40,900 85 
Two years ABO ......+566. 42,700 89 
Three years ago .......«.. 35,600 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct, 31-Nov. 6..... 67,800 34,263 50 
Previous week .... 60,810 49,024 80 
VOOF BO ccccccces 68,400 44,555 65 
Two years ago..... 108,300 72,632 67 

Three years ago... 90,210 57,349 63% 


TRUMBULL AND FULHIO WHEAT FAVORED 


In Bulletin No. 5, volume XI, of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, it is reported 
that Trumbull and Fulhio varieties of 
wheat have more desirable qualities 
than any others grown in this state, and 
may be grown to the exclusion of all 
others on Ohio farms. This conclusion is 
based on evidence secured by growing 
different varieties on the experiment 
farm at Wooster, and on the district and 
country experiment farms of the state. 
The rapid increase in acreage of these 
varieties goes to show that they are sat- 
isfactory to Ohio farmers. Although the 
acreage of Trumbull and Fulhio is large 
and rapidly increasing, too many other 
varieties are said to be grown. 

NOTES 

A cargo of 96,000 bus spring wheat, 
received here last week; will be dis- 
tributed to outside mills. 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., left with Mrs. Mennel, Nov. 6, 
for New York, and will be absent about 
a week. 

L. C. Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, has re- 
turned from a business trip to eastern 
markets. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., took an active part in 
the recent campaign to increase the 
membership of the Central Y. M. C. A. 
at Toledo. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Neil House, Columbus, Nov. 18. Pro- 
fessor B. W. Dedrick, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, who recently start- 
ed a correspondence course in scientific 
milling, will make an address. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, has been ap- 
pointed to serve on a corn borer com- 
mittee in a campaign to solve the prob- 
lem of ridding the corn belt of this pest. 
He has named a miller in every county 
of the state to co-operate with the gen- 
eral committee. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were H. W. Colvin, 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., C. E. Price, of the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Fred 
Y. Warren, Saginaw, Mich., formerly 
with the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Rudolph T. Adams, who had been en- 
gaged in the flour and feed business at 
Toledo for a number of years, died at 
his home on Nov. 2, aged 87. He was 
formerly associated with his brother, Will 
Adams, in the Fred Adams & Sons Co. 
His widow is a daughter of Gustav Lay, 
formerly manager of the United Bak- 
ery, of the General Baking Co., Toledo. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour sales last week declined in vol- 
ume, new business being about one third 
of mills’ capacity. Shipping instructions 
were less active. About the only flour 
being sold consists of small lots for im- 
mediate needs. The recent hand-to- 
mouth policy is believed to have reduced 
buyers’ stocks, and it is expected that 
new business will improve during No- 
vember. 

In some quarters, brokers and flour 
men are expecting the slump in the price 
of cotton to result in larger sales of low 
grade flour, as cotton plantation work- 
ers will have less money. It is also 
thought that there will be a better de- 
mand for corn goods. Since the World 
War, workers have been consumers of 
the high grade flours, and the low grades 
have been more or less heavy on the 
market. 

Flour prices show practically no 
change at soft winter wheat mills. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours are having difficulty in getting 
new business, buyers making only scat- 
tering purchases for current demands. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.75@9.25 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patents, $8.25@8.75; standard 
grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 81-Nov. 6... 150,120 97,923 65.2 

Previous week .. 170,220 110,236 64.7 

Var GRO cwecvcecs 152,520 99,055 64.9 

Two years ago... 145,170 110,242 76.9 

Three years ago. 204,240 129,924 63.5 
NOTES 


Ballard Breaux, sales manager for the 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, visited Atlanta 
and other southeastern markets last 
week, 

G. A. Breaux, president of the Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, and C. Powell 
Smith, of J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, have returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago. 

The Nashville Grain Exchange has 
filed complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, alleging that rates of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
other lines on hay to Nashville are ex- 
cessive and discriminatory. 

Joun LEIPEr. 


ATLANTA 

There was no change in the flour mar- 
ket here last week, brokers advising that 
business continues quiet, demand from 
the bakers being particularly quiet. A 
few orders are being booked, but imme- 
diate delivery is wanted in nearly every 
instance. The low cotton prices are hav- 
ing a bad effect on the flour market. 
Brokers believe that before the end of 
November there will be more flour buy- 
ing done, because of the short stocks now 
being carried. They think that the bak- 
ery business especially will show im- 
provement. 

The trade continues to demand the 
better grades of flour, and sales of best 
patents are proportionately larger than 
those of straight and standard patents, a 
situation that has prevailed in this dis- 
trict for some time. Shipping directions 
are fairly good on contracts previously 
placed. 

Prices, Nov. 5, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.20@7.60, 
straight patent $7@7.40; soft winter 
short patent $8.40@8.80, fancy patent $8 
@8.40, standard patent $7.50@7.90; 
spring wheat short patent $8.10@8.50, 
standard patent $7.90@8.30, straights 
$7.70@8.10; Utah soft white wheat flour 
$7.25@7.50, Idaho $7.65@7.90, Washing- - 
ton and Oregon $7.60@7.85. 

NOTES 


It is reported that the Phillips-Wag- 
goner Roller Mill, Oak Ridge, near 
Greensboro, N. C., will be reconstructed 
at any early date, following the fire 
which destroyed the plant last month, the 
loss being estimated at approximately 
$20,000. 

O. A. Strickland, of Dallas, Ga., who 
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has operated a grist and feed mill at 
that pase for some time, recently ac. 
quired the plant and property of the 
Field Grist Mill Co., Cartersville, Ga. 
and, following improvements to the 
plant, will continue its operation. 

One of the most interesting displays 
at the annual Atlanta Pure Food Show 
held last week was that of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., which 
had a complete exhibit of the various 
lines of flour and feed it manufactures, 
The Atlanta Milling Co., which operates 
a large flour plant in Atlanta, also had 
an interesting display of its flour brands, 


The Kalmbach-Burckett Co., Inc., 1200 
Dalzell Street, Shreveport, La., has 
awarded contracts for the construction 
there of a new grain products plant, the 
building to cost about $30,000, and mill- 
ing machinery and other equipment 
about $20,000. The machinery has al- 
ready been purchased from Nordyke & 
Marmon, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
plant probably will be ready early next 
year. : 

Harotp F. Popwasxy, 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week showed 
more life than for several weeks. There 
was a much better demand for higher 
grades than has been noticeable for 
many weeks, indicating that jobbers’ 
stocks have been depleted to the extent 
that they have been forced into the mar- 
ket. Demand for low grades was very 
active, chiefly for export. Large orders 
were received for carload shipments to 
Europe and the islands in the Atlantic. 

Quotations, Nov. 6, f.o.b., Evansville, 
carload lots: soft winter patents $8.25, 
straights $7.25; Kansas patents, $8; soft 
winter clears, in jutes, first $5.85, sec- 
ond $4.75@5. W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was unusually quiet 
last week, and the market steady. The 
situation in the Carolinas, growing out of 
the poor cotton market, has caused a 
wave of conservatism among buyers 
there, and the flour trade is not as ac- 
tive as it would be normally. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: northwestern spring patents 
$8.25@8.90 bbl, second patents $8.85@ 
8.60; Kansas top patents $7.85@8.20, sec- 
ond patents $7.30@7.40; top winter pat- 
ents $7.25@7.40, second patents $6.75@7. 

JosepH A. Leste, Jr. 


RELIEF TO COTTON GROWERS 
MAY FURNISH PRECEDENTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Efforts of the 
federal government to solve the problem 
of marketing the largest crop of cotton 
the United States has ever produced may 
create precedents to be followed in deal- 
ing with other crop surpluses. The crux 
of the problem is to keep the surplus 
from depressing the market unduly; and 
that means financing the cotton raisers 
to such a degree that they can sell grad- 
ually, or creating a surplus reserve in 
friendly hands. 

With a board composed of Eugene 
Meyer, of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and secretaries Mellon, Hoover and 
Jardine, under a mandate from the Pres- 
ident to do all they can, something novel 
may result. Secretary Jardine believes 
that it would be safe to hold back sey- 
eral million bales for a number of years, 
as the chances are that there will now 
be a series of short crops. “Cotton in 
storage,” he says, “is probably the sound- 
est basis for credit we know.” 

While the Farm Loan Board has made 
$30,000,000 available for cotton loans and 
the southwestern banks are beginning to 
show an understanding that the situation 
is one that calls for a higher form of 
finance than mere note shaving, there is 
much impatience in Washington with the 
farm region banks for not taking the 
initiative in making the intermediate 
credit banks operative on a larger scale. 
If enough local loan associations were 
formed, those banks could provide financ- 
ing of crops to the extent of several hun- 
dred million dollars. It is felt that the 
farmer banks ought to take the lead in 
forming those associations. For every 
dollar put into these associations $10 
may be borrowed from the intermediate 
banks, yet the total loans of the :latter, 
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after several years of operation, are only 
$60,000,000. Their failure to function on 
a large scale has been a bitter disap- 
pointment to the farm leaders and the 
farm bloc in Congress that fathered 
them. 

4 letter from Secretary Jardine to 
President O’Neal, of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, is interesting. Back 
of it is said to be an idea that voluntary 
restriction of acreage for the next crop 
can be linked to loans to finance a suit- 
able reserve from this crop. It is hinted 
that a condition of each loan will be an 
agreement in writing on the part of the 
borrower that he will plant 25 per cent 
less cotton for the next crop. Secretary 
Jardine does not go so far as this in 
his letter to Mr. O’Neal, but he probably 
had this in mind when he says: 

“The final determination as to the 
acreage that shall be devoted to the pro- 
duction of cotton in the future rests 
with the farmers of the South. It is 
manifestly to their interest to adjust 
that acreage to meet the needs of the 
consumers of the crop. This can be done 
most intelligently if they retain a con- 
trolling interest in the crop until it 
pe:ses into consumption.” 

he final paragraph of the same letter 
my also be a hint of the innovation that 
0 come from the deliberations of the 
President’s board. It follows: 

do not share the view, expressed 
by some, that a large crop of cotton or a 

carry-over from one season to the 

is a misfortune. It is to the best 
interest of both the producer and the 
consumer to avoid wide fluctuations in 
prices. The best way to avoid such fluc- 
tuations is to be in position to carry 
continuously an ample reserve, sufficient- 
ly large to absorb any surplus from one 
or more good seasons and to supplement 
the shortage of several bad seasons. 
We are now in position to begin the 
creation of such a reserve. We should 
accept the opportunity and make the 
most of it.” 

Emergency relief for cotton may be 
only a curtain raiser for the secretary’s 
comprehensive plan for forming terminal 
pools and selling agencies with the aid 
of government funds. In this connec- 
tion a report on the present operations 
of the local co-operatives on which the 
secretary plans to build his terminal 
pools reveals what an extensive founda- 
tion has been laid. According to this 
report, 10,800 farmers’ co-operatives 
transacted business to the total amount 
of $2,400,000,000 in 1925, a gain of more 
than 30 per cent since 1915 in volume 
and twice the number of members. 

TxHeopore M. Knapren. 
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A Provident Research Laboratory in Which Baking Teste Are Conducted 


The Use of Phosphate in the Mill 


The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, have prepared for distribution among flour 
millers a handsome booklet dealing with the story of H. T. phosphate and of 
federal phosphoric acid, and containing an informative article on the use of phos- 
phate in flour milling. Portions of the contents of this booklet are reproduced 
herewith. The Provident Chemical Works were founded in 1876, and with the 


exception of a 
and night ever since. 
Federal Phosphorus Co., 


day self-rising flour are almost uni- 

versally phosphate and bicarbonate 
of soda, with a little salt for seasoning. 
The phosphate is the monobasic phos- 
phate of calcium, a dry, white powdered 
acid salt made from high quality or food 
grade phosphoric acid and the purest 
chemical lime. This material is called by 
the trade “acid phosphate,” or merely 
“phosphate.” Bicarbonate of soda is the 


Tas leavening ingredients in present 


few weeks in 1921 the plant has been operating continuously day 
In 1921 the Provident company was affiliated with the 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ordinary baking soda, also called salera- 
tus. The salt is a finely ground grade of 
table salt of best quality. 

The leavening or “raising” of the bak- 
ing with self-rising flour is an automatic 
and mechanical process. Due to the 
presence of moisture and heat, the phos- 
phate reacts chemically with soda, re- 
leasing minute bubbles of carbon dioxide 
gas. The gas bubbles expand from the 
heat, causing the cellular structure and 


A Corner of the Provident Analytical Laboratory Which Is Operated Under the Supervision of Paul Logue, Chief Chemist 


the dough “sets” due to the heat action. 
The result is the leavened bread. 

As the carbon dioxide comes from the 
soda, the amount of leavening depends 
upon the quantity of soda present, be- 
cause when neutralized by acid a certain 
quantity of the alkaline soda will give off 
a certain amount of gas. Experience has 
shown that best all-around baking resuits 
are obtained from a soft wheat biscuit 
flour with a soda content of 14% per cent 
or 3 lbs per bbl of flour. More soda is 
needed in pancake, hard wheat and other 
special flour mixtures, as shown in the 
formulas which follow. 

The amount of phosphate to be used in 
self-rising flour depends on the amount 
of soda used and on the strength or neu- 
tralizing value of the phosphate. A high- 
test phosphate should have a neutralizing 
strength of at least 80 per cent, i.e., 100 
lbs phosphate will neutralize completely 
80 lbs soda. The strength can be deter- 
mined accurately by chemical titration of 
the phosphate. Thus a flour containing 
1% per cent soda requires 1% per cent 
high test phosphate or 3% lbs per bbl 
of fiour. «| 

The quantity of salt to be used for 
seasoning is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. The amount of salt in self- 
rising biscuit flour which suits the aver- 
age taste is from 1% to 2 per cent per 
bbl. When flour is sold for cake mak- 
ing, 34% Ibs salt per bbl is recommended. 


Formulas for Self-Rising Biscuit Flour 
Based on 80 neutralizing value for H. T. 
200 lbs 186 lbs 182.3 vy 
H. T. phosphate.. 3.75 
Soda 3.00 
BO seveovcers 3.50 to 4.00 


210.75 196.00 192.00 


Formulas for Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


As a pancake is thin and made from a 
wet batter, more soda is needed than is 
required in biscuit flour to obtain proper 
leavening. Also the flours used for pan- 
cake mixtures usually require more gas. 
The phosphate content is of course 
changed in proportion to the soda. 


WHEAT PANCAKE FLOUR 
100 lbs hard wheat flour 
2 Ibs soda bicarbonate 
2% Ibs H. T. phosphate 2 lbs salt 
WHEAT AND CORN PANCAKE FLOUR 
49 lbs hard wheat flour 
51 lbs white corn flour 
2 lbs soda bicarbonate 
2% lbs H. T. Phosphate 2 Ibs salt 
BUCKWHEAT, WHEAT AND CORN 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
30 lbs hard wheat flour 
10 lbs white corn flour 
60 lbs buckwheat flour 
2 lbs soda bicarbonate 
2% lbs H. T. Phosphate 2 lbs salt 


Many mills incorporate from 5 to 10 
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per cent of rice flour in place of an 
equal quantity of one of the other ce- 
reals, because the rice gives the pancake 
a light, fluffy character. It should be re- 
membered that any flour blegd which 
contains more than 50 per cent wheat 
and is not straight wheat is subject to a 
small federal tax as mixed flour. 


Salt and Soda 


Care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of soda and salt. The soda should 
be one of the standard commercial 
brands of biéarbonate of soda in pow- 
dered form. The salt should be finely 
ground and of best quality. Many of 
the large salt manufacturers are produc- 
ing a special flour salt for this purpose. 
Frequently the presence of “pinheads” in 
self-rising flour and “specks” in the bak- 
ing can be traced to excess moisture in 
the salt, so that careful attention should 
be given to this ingredient, even though 
it is used for seasoning purposes only. 

As the phosphate, soda and salt are 
all stable inorganic materials, they are 
not subject to deterioration during rea- 
sonable time of storage in a dry place at 
moderate temperature. None of them 
suffer any action like a flour becoming 
rancid or wormy. Each has a tendency 
to become lumpy during long storage, 
due to the influence of the moisture in 
the atmosphere, but the lumps are friable 
and the materials may be powdered and 
used in the regular proportions of the 
formulas. 


Care in Mixing 


In the manufacture of a self-rising 
flour the handling of the mixing is very 
important. A batch or continuous flow 
type mixer may be used. The former is 
used most widely, as it is considered to 
be the more reliable. 

The proper quantity of flour and other 
ingredients for the batch should be 
weighed out carefully. Some millers 
weigh their charges of phosphate, soda 
and salt into separate containers of dif- 
ferent shapes or colors, each plainly 
labeled so as to avoid errors of a double 
charge or an omission of a charge of one 
or more ingredients. With the mixer 
running, the weighed quantities of flour, 
soda and salt should be introduced in the 
order named. After about three minutes 
of preliminary mixing the weighed charge 
of phosphate is added, ‘The mixer should 
then run from 800 to 1,200 revolutions 
to secure a uniform blending of all in- 
gredients before the batch is dumped for 
packing. Never overload your mixer. 

It is advisable to have a wire screen on 
the mixer through which all materials 
pass in order to break up lumps and re- 
move any foreign element. ‘The phos- 
phate and soda should never be mixed 
together as there would be danger of 
premature action which would release 
some of the gas intended for the baking 
operation. If a preliminary mixture of 
the phosphate nl soda is desired, there 
should be added at least as much flour 
as the combined weights of phosphate 
and soda, so that the’flour will act as a 
filler to separate the particles of acid 
and alkali, and prevent such reaction. 


Phosphate in Plain Flour 


It is a recognized fact that phosphated 
plain flour acts as a safeguard against 
an excess of soda in the making of bis- 
cuits from soda and buttermilk. In other 
words, phosphating plain flour is insur- 
ance against soda specks in home baking. 

Phosphate also increases the health 
building value of plain flour by provid- 
ing phosphorus and calcium. It further 
acts as an improver of plain soft wheat 
flour with which it is mixed, as its acid- 
ity serves to accelerate the natural aging 
process of flour. 

The amount of phosphate used with 
me flour averages about one pound per 

arrel, very seldom more, and sometimes 
a little less. 

The Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
Service and Regulatory Announcement 
884 says: “Flour containing acid phos- 

hate should be plainly and conspicuous- 
y labeled to show this fact. The declara- 
tion should be made in direct connection 
with the principal label, and in type of 
such size and color as to be readily ob- 
servable.” This regulation can be met 
by simply stating on the sacks “Phos- 
shate Added” or “Contains Phosphate.” 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although sales of flour were limited 
last week, a more optimistic feeling pre- 
vails among millers. Inquiries were more 
numerous from some classes of buyers, 
and mills are holding prices fairly well 
in line with the market. A brisk upturn 
in grain would cause marked improve- 
ment in flour buying, according to some 
millers, and others anticipate an im- 
proved period of buying within the next 
few weeks regardless of market condi- 
tions. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand for flour 
in the southern states is still quiet, but 
one local mill reports a slight improve- 
ment last week. A miller who recently 
returned from a trip in that territory, 
said that he found conditions to be bet- 
ter than he had anticipated. Stocks of 
flour are low, and as soon as business 
men realize that the cotton situation is 
not as bad as it might be, demand will 
again be normal. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales of hard 
wheat flour showed little change last 
week. Buyers are awaiting future de- 
velopments, but once a favorable period 
arrives, active buying is anticipated. A 
large number of buyers have cared for 
their requirements up to Jan. 1, but be- 
yond that they will have to come into 
the market as they find it. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings are rather in- 
active. 

Export Trade—Sales to South Amer- 
ica were more active last week, and 
some mills reported that their export de- 
partments had received a larger number 
of inquiries from European buyers. 
Price is still a controlling factor, and 
there is little reason to expect a change 
in the near future. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 6: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, straight $6.20@6.50, first 
clear $5.80@6.20; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5.85@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.60@8, standard patent $7.40@7.70, 
first clear $6.75@7.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. BieNMovV. @ ccsccvvseces 25,100 a9 
Previous week ......++++5 33,100 52 
YOQP QBO ccvcsecccccccvece 32,600 51 
Two years ABO ....-.eeeee 36,100 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot, SieMev.B ccccvcesecce 51,200 59 
Previous week .......5.+. 48,600 56 
YOGP BBO .ccccsccccccveces 50,300 58 
TWO years ABO .....seeees 49,100 67 


NOTES 


John W. Burns, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., was out of town on business 
last week. 

The directors of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois will hold a conference at 
Belleville, Nov. 16. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office last week. 

The Associated Bakers of Illinois will 
hold a ‘district meeting on Nov. 17 at the 
plant of the Noll Baking Co., Alton, Ill. 

A meeting of the directors of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 
TY. s 

R. L. Bisswell, a Missouri salesman for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent last 
week end at the company’s St. Louis 
office. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 


the George P. Plant Milling Co., has 
returned from a business trip in the 
South. 

S. G. Stewart, of the feed department 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, called at the company’s local office 
last week. 

C. E. Shepard, Huntington, W. Va., 
of the sales force of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., called at the firm’s head- 
quarters last week. 

The memberships of August A. Clark 
and John E. Sherry in the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis have been posted 
for sale and cancellation. 

A. Eckman, at one time connected 
with the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, is now representing the Hall 
Milling Co. in northern Illinois. 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine. Kansas City, spent several 
days last week calling on local trade. 

L. W. Putnam, of the Dixie Mills Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill, attended the meet- 
ing of the Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Nashville, Tenn., 
this week. 


A. G. Hilzim, who for years traveled 
for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, is now representing the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. in northern Alabama 
and Mississippi, with headquarters in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


At the election, Nov. 2, Missouri 
adopted a workmen’s compensation act 
which had the indorsement of a majority 
of the business and labor interests of 
the state. Prior to this time there had 
been no legislation whatever of this char- 
acter. 


The stockholders of the Fulton Iron 
Works Co., manufacturers of Diesel en- 
gines and other machinery, will hold a 
meeting, Nov. 15, to vote on a proposed 
increase in the common stock for the 
purpose of creating additional working 
capital. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Conditions in the flour industry here 
are very dull, with the market fluctuat- 
ing and little new business being ob- 
tained. Cotton crop conditions are 
blamed for much of the uncertainty and 
the general trimming of credits in vir- 
tually all trades. 

Inquiries from Europe are slow, and 
dealers attribute this to the fact that 
there are not enough vessels available to 
handle new business. It is virtually im- 
possible to get bookings until after Jan. 
1, and although the Shipping Board has 
promised a dozen ships, they have not 
yet arrived, nor have any of the vessels 
that have been promised to the gulf 
ports arrived. Meanwhile, flour export- 
ers here are developing connections in 
the tropics, where, thus far, the rates 
have not been advanced, and those par- 
ticipating in this trade report satisfac- 
tory business. 

Flour prices, Nov. 4: 

-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.80 $7.25 $8.25 
96 per cent ....... 7.70 6.95 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 7.15 6.55 7.26 
CE Svvnctavedeees 6.85 6.25 6.95 
First clear ....... esse 6.00 6.10 
Second clear ..... 5.60 4.55 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 36,452 200-Ilb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through New Orleans 
during the seven days ended Nov. 4, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,484 
bags; Santiago, 2,645; Kingston, 3,150; 
Colon, 335; Puerto Colombia, 1,885; Pan- 
ama City, 650; Tumaco, 70; Mollendo, 
850; Puerto Limon, 2,480; Guayaquil, 





1,374; Buenaventura, 1,400; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 2,454. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 650; Tampico, 475; 
Bluefields, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 250; Vera Cruz, 2,000; Panama 
City, 200. 

Munson Line: Havana, 4,670; Pro- 
greso, 550; Matanzas, 700; Cardenas, 
775; Caibarien, 520; Nuevitas, 855; Cien- 
fuegos, 600; Manzanillo, 1,900; Santiago, 
1,050; Guantanamo, 765. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 4: 








Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 650 Matanzas ...... 700 
Antwerp ...... 1,200 Mayaguez ..... 276 
Arecibo ....... 380 Mollendo ...... 425 
Barranquilla .. 637 Nuevitas ...... 855 
Bluefields ..... 250 Panama City .. 1,275 
Bocas del Toro. 75 Pointe-a-Pitre . 1,305 
Buenaventura .1,400 Port au Prince. 2,150 
Caibarien ...... 620 Progreso ...... 550 
Cardenas ..... 750 Puerto Barrios. 5,356 
oe eee -. 233 Puerto Cabello. 1,850 
Cienfuegos ..... 600 Pto. Colombia... 2,245 
ae 810 Puerto Limon.. 2,480 
Copenhagen ... 3,850 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
CUPfAGRO ..cccee 35 Puerto Plata .. 125 
Fort de France 463 Rio de Janeiro. 2,510 
Guantanamo ... 765 Rotterdam ....22,975 
Guayaquil San Jose ...... 3,394 
Hamburg ...... San Pedro de 
Havana ....... Macoris ..... 275 
Kingston ...... Santiago ...... 3,695 
La Guayra ....1,100 Santos ........ 20,050 
Lamentine Bay. 500 Tampico ...... 1,475 
Manchester .... 300 Tumaco ....... 1i8 
Manzanillo .... 1,900 Vera Cruz ..... 2,650 
Maracaibo ..... 250 


The monthly report of the grain divi- 
sion of the Board of Trade, just issued, 
shows an increase in wheat shipmenis 
through this port last month, but de- 
creases in corn and oats. During Octo- 
ber, 1926, there was a total movement of 
1,536,314 bus wheat, compared with 8(i,- 
190 in October of last year; oats 50,761, 
against 84,067, and corn 241,002, against 
695,470. 

The rice market was quiet, and r-- 
ceipts fairly heavy. Early Prolific ws 
quoted at $4 bbl, Lady Wright, $5.1); 
Edith, $5.10; Blue Rose, $3.50@4.75; 
Louisiana Pearl, $4.40. The following 
figures were posted, Nov. 4, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clea 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 4 .......+- 264,903 258,4°2 
Same period, 1925 ........ 353,181 103,5°7 
Sales— 
Season to Nov. 4 ......... 62,990 168,999 
Same period, 1925 ........ 62,035 214,352 


NOTES 


J. Dz. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip through Louisiana. 


The account of the Hylton Flour Mills, 
Inc., Ogden, Utah, has been placed with 
J. S. Waterman & Co., by Alden Stan- 
nard, of that mill, 

R. A. Suiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Little improvement is reported in the 
flour trade, and lower quotations en- 
courage the waiting policy. Demand is 
confined almost entirely to filling imme- 
diate needs, and shipping insrtuctions are 
slow. Stocks in the hands of distribu- 
tors and consumers appear larger than 
generally believed. Conditions in the cot- 
ton market are no worse, yet there is 
little basis for optimism, as prices are 
still very low. Collections are slow. 

Quotations, Nov. 4, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft wintcr 
short patent $8@8.60 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.75; western soft patent $7.10 
@7.25, semihard patent $6.80; blended 
patent, 95 per cent, $7@7.25; spring 
wheat short patent $8.50@8.65, standard 
patent $7.85@8.25; hard winter sho:t 
9 $7.60@7.85, standard patent $7.20 

40, 


NOTES 


James W. Adams, feed merchan', 
Blytheville, Ark., is dead. 


O.-B. Parker, Mississippi salesman fcr 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a r- 
cent visitor. 


C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., has been in Mobile, Ala., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., opening a branch «t 
the latter place. 


A. J. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., spent two 
days last week as the guest of D. !’. 
Hughes, southern salesman for the cor- 
cern. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Toronto, Ont.—Five years ago there was an almost universal chorus of 
opinion from railway men, bankers and politicians to the effect that the gov- 
‘mment of Canada would wreck this country if it did not get rid of the 
railways that had fallen into its hands as a result of the bankruptcy of the old 


yrand Trunk and Canadian Northern companies. 


Today, under government 


ywnership and management, the consolidated system of publicly owned rail- 
vays, of which those old lines form a part, is advancing by leaps and bounds 


o a position of financial independence. 


The net operating profit for the 


ear 1926 is sufficient to pay all interest charges due the public, and will leave 


something over to apply on loans made by the government. 


Another five 


ears of development such as this will see the Canadian National Railways in 
1 position of entire financial freedom and in the very front rank of the 


vorld’s great railway enterprises. 


So much for the opinions of croakers! 


A. H. Batey. 


Canada’s Trade Increases Favorably 


Toronto, Ont.—The value of the total trade of Canada for the 12 months 
nding Sept. 30 is $2,304,000,000, against $2,203,000,000 in the preceding year. 
anadian imports were valued at $983,000,000 and exports at $1,320,000,000, 


saving a favorable balance of $337,000,000. 
159,000,000 bus in 1925 to 264,000,000. 


Wheat exportation rose from 
The two best customers continue to 


e the United Kingdom and the United States, and trade with both countries 


ncreased this year. 


Cable Address: ““Palmking” 








CROP NEWS IMPROVED 

.fter all that has been said to its dis- 
credit, the wheat crop of western Can- 
ada for 1926 is turning out one of the 
best in recent years. Despite its vicissi- 
tudes throughout the growing period and 
the atrociously bad weather conditions 
under which it was harvested and 
threshed, the total loss in volume will be 
much smaller than many predicted, and 
the damage to quality also will be far 
below most of the October estimates. 
The prairies of western Canada have a 
wonderful way of recovering from ad- 
verse harvest conditions. A week of 
good weather now will see the last of the 
threshing completed and all of the wheat 
safely housed. 

It is unfortunately true that a good 
deal of the wheat already housed will re- 
quire drying to put it into condition, but 
this has been provided for and facilities 
for doing the work are now installed in 
terminal elevators at all points. The 
makers of drying equipment report a 
tremendous increase in the use of driers 
at most places where grain is handled. 
Farmers marketing tough grain may lose 
a little on their grades, but this is now 
being made up by better prices and, in 
any case, is better than the total loss 
that would have followed any prolonged 
storage of damp grain in elevators. 

Opinions as to the volume of the Ca- 
nadian spring wheat crop still vary some- 
what widely, but many members of the 
trade express confidence that it will be 
close to 400,000,000 bus, most of which 
will be perfectly fit for milling either 
at home or abroad. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is 
steady, but there is no particular activ- 
ity. There were two reductions of 10c 
each early last week, followed by an ad- 
vance of 10c later. Buyers are not in- 
clined to operate while prices are fluc- 
tuating. They are well supplied, and 


ca. wait for a more favorable market 
beiore placing further orders. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 6, with comparisons: 

Nov. 6 Oct. 30 
Top POREREM vc 6ceseseesa’ $8.10 $8.20 
Pa tem nwa awneneo's 4 ticceus 7.85 7.95 
Se-ond patents 7.60 7.70 
E:vort patents 7.40 7.50 
F:st clears ..... se (680 6.60 
Li w grade ...... -- 6.50 5.50 
Feed Mn a. chester cdawie 5.00 5.00 





‘oregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
ntreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
h, plus cartage if used. 

_ Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 

is dull. There is no increase in flour 


ewo 


offerings. Slow delivery of wheat and 
high prices are keeping sales down to a 
minimum. Many Ontario mills are turn- 
ing to spring wheat grinding. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 6: 90 per cent soft winter wheat 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, $6 bbl, 
car lots, Toronto freights; Montreal, 
$6.25; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, sea- 
board, for export, $5.90@6. 

Export Trade——Export business in 
spring wheat flour is slow. The prospect 
of an early settlement of the coal strike 
in Great Britain is a relief to exporters 
as, should this take place, a rush of 
buying is expected. It may, however, 
take some weeks to clear up the ocean 
freight situation, but once the strike is 
over, it is believed that conditions soon 
will return to normal. In the meantime, 
orders from Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent are limited. The net change in 
prices for the week was a decline of 6d. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 45s per 280 Ibs, 
jute, November, December and January ; 
February, 45s 6d. 

Winter wheat flour for export is meet- 
ing with the same difficulties as spring 
wheat. High prices resulting from the 
space situation, coupled with a scarcity 
of supplies, is limiting business. Some 
sales were made last week, but only by 
exporters who have cheap space under 
contract enabling them to sell at about 
1ls@I1s 6d under the general asking price. 
On Nov. 6 mills were quoting 42s@42s 6d 
per 280 lbs, in jute, c.if., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, November shipment. 


NOTES 


In a recent report of the trade of 
Trinidad for 1925 it is shown that Can- 
ada controls practically all of the flour 
business of that country. 

The Canadian National Railways will 
have a net operating income in 1926 of 
$45,000,000, or enough to pay all their in- 
terest obligations to the public. Five 
years ago they were showing heavy 
deficits. 

From Aug. 1 to Oct. 22 receipts of 
grain at Fort William and Port Arthur 
totaled 108,940,736 bus, and shipments 
75,509,462, while during the same period 
last year receipts were 108,943,736 and 
shipments 96,777,953. 

Canadian lake shipping companies are 
asking the government at Ottawa to dis- 
continue the custom of suspending the 
coasting laws of Canada in the fall of 
the year. They contend that competi- 
tion of United States vessels for Cana- 





of the Toronto branch of the Ca- 

nadian Bag Co., Ltd., has been as- 
sociated with the bag manufacturing 
business for the last 30 years. He joined 
the Canada Jute Co., Ltd., in 1896, hold- 
ing, among other positions, that of travel- 
ing representative for western Ontario. 
Ten years later his company amalga- 
mated with the Dominion Bag Co., be- 
coming one of the largest Canadian 
companies manufacturing jute and cot- 
ton bags. The new organization was 
styled the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., and 
Mr. Barr was appointed general man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of this con- 
cern. The business so increased that in 
1917 it was found that a new factory 
to serve the Ontario trade was necessary. 
This was built at 100 Paton Road, To- 
ronto, and since that time further ad- 
ditions have been made. The head office 
of Mr. Barr’s company is at Montreal, 
with branches at Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B., and Cal- 
cutta, India. 


W vr tte t BARR, general manager 
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dian coastwise grain business in that pe- 
riod is a menace to the Canadian ship- 
ping trade. 

With the congestion at Georgian Bay 
ports added to the scarcity of ocean 
cargo space on the Atlantic, it is be- 
lieved that storage for grain at the Head 
of the Lakes for this winter will be in- 
adequate. There is a feeling that a larger 
percentage will have to be moved through 
Pacific ports if there is not to be a big 
winter jam at Fort William. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
is brisk in some quarters and dull in 
others, probably due in some degree to 
the unsettled weather which has pre- 
vailed during harvesting. While farm- 
ers in some parts received the proceeds 
from their crops early in the season, 
others have not yet completed their 
threshing. Export buyers still hold off, 
apparently expecting Canadian flour 
prices to reach a lower level. Some new 
foreign business was reported last week, 
but export demand generally is lacking. 
Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 6, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 




















chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 

George Carter, sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., was in Winnipeg last week. 

The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat, in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, 1926, 
was $1.46% bu. 

A. J. Goulden and W. P. Noble, divi- 
sion sales managers for the Quaker Oats 
Co., Saskatoon, Sask., spent a few days 
in Winnipeg recently. 

C. B. Watts, secretary of the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, Toronto, was in 
Winnipeg recently, where he attended a 
meeting of the Canadian Grain Stand- 
ards Board, 

Grain in store at terminal elevators at 
Vancouver was reduced last week to 5,- 
284,121 bus, following the heaviest ship- 
ment by boat so far this season, when, on 
Nov. 5, approximately 500,000 bus left 
Vancouver pierheads. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Co. states that a consider- 
able number of permits for grain ship- 
ments to that port have been issued since 
the lifting of the embargo a week ago. 

At a meeting of the constituent bodies 
of the Canadian council of agriculture, 
held at Winnipeg, a resolution was 
passed, expressing the council’s high ap- 
preciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered by the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Ltd., during its existence. 
The resolution also expressed regret at 
the passing of the elevator company, 
which recently disposed of its assets to 
the Saskatchewan wheat pool. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Local mills are very busy shipping out 
flour bought at the time of the advance 
on Oct. 18. The price of spring wheat 
flour has fluctuated a good deal in the 
last two weeks, and not much new busi- 
ness is passing. In the export market 
new business was rather scarce, although 
mills are busy delivering on old contracts. 

Domestic prices, Nov. 5: first patents 
$8.10, patents $7.85, second patents $7.60, 
export patent $7.40, jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

There is a fair demand reported for 
winter wheat flour, and prices are firm. 
Quotations, Nov. 5, $6.50@6.60 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $7@7.10, less 10¢ bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 

James M. Aird, founder of the James 
M. Aird Bakery, died Nov. 8, aged 74. 
His original bakery was established in 
1877, and was acquired by the North- 
ern Bakeries in 1925. 

C. J. Noell, of the Quaker Oats Co.’s 
office at Rotterdam, who has been at- 
tached to his company’s Chicago office 
for the past two years, is now at Mon- 
treal, where he is temporarily connected 
with that company’s sales organization. 


Among out-of-town millers in Montreal 
on Nov. 2 for a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, were: J. J. Page, 
general manager of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; D. A. 
Campbell, general manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling So., Ltd., Toronto; W. H. 
McCarthy, Canadian manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto; A. E. Copeland, of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont; J. 
E. MacFarlane, managing director of the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
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PRICE FIXING 

It is always a temptation for millers 
to use a large market like New York 
as a dumping ground for any flour they 
feel urged to distribute. And, there- 
fore, when a miller senses a spell of 
grinding coming on for the product of 
which he has no outlet, he immediately 
wires frantically to his New York rep- 
resentative, making him a price below 
the rock bottom and down into the 
stratum beneath. At such a price some 
one can usually be induced to take on 
the flour, and even though it be but a 
small lot, after its sale has been passed 
by word of mouth to each member of the 
trade, it has grown to proportions that 
few mills could grind even by working 
days, nights, Sundays and holidays. 

One day last week two reports of 
prices offered an interesting contrast. 
One was that of $6.75 bbl for hard win- 
ter wheat 95 per cent flour, and the 
other was of a refusal of $7 for clears 
by another Kansas mill, which held out 
for $7.20. This opened interesting lines 
of speculation as to just how prices are 
fixed in the wide open spaces of the 
Southwest. 


NEW YORK 


Business was quiet last week, and flour 
sales limited to immediate needs. Buy- 
ers claim to be awaiting a break in 
wheat, and the moderate fluctuations 
were not sufficient to interest them. In 
some offices good business was consistent- 
ly reported through October, and this is 
believed to have been sufficient, with the 
usual routine sales, to raise last month’s 
sales to a satisfactory total. However, 
these sales were chiefly price proposi- 
tions, either greatly below the general 
range, or else a reliable grade at a com- 
paratively attractive figure. 

Spot Flowr.—There seems to be con- 
siderable flour on spot, due to previous 
overbuying, with a resulting slight con- 
gestion. This is not great enough to be 
an important factor, and there are not 
sufficient quantities being resold seriously 
to affect the market. It is believed that 
more flour is offered for resale than is 
actually being resold, and these lower 
prices are spread around just enough to 
confirm buyers’ ever-present impression 
that values are going lower. 

Shipping Directions Lacking.—Buyers 
continue to hold off on shipping direc- 
tions, and mills are pressing their repre- 
sentatives for orders. They are willing 
to make price concessions for immediate 
shipment, and are anxious to get out the 
flour previously purchased. 

The price of clears continues nearly 
as high as for standard patents, both in 
spring and hard winter fiours. Soft win- 
ters, in most quarters, showed consider- 
able firmness, and concessions were only 
occasionally made. 

Export Trade.—Interest in exports 
dragged, as European buyers look for 
lower prices. High —— and the 
scarcity of room practically precluded 
business. Freight brokers reported that 
no room could be obtained for the Levant 
for November, and only limited space 
was left for December, with no addi- 
tional steamers in sight. Rates are high- 
er for United Kingdom ports, being 40c 
to London, Liverpool and Manchester, 
with very limited space obtainable for 
November and December. Hamburg is 
practically out of the market for No- 
vember. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 6, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.85@8.25 

bl, standard patents $7.40@7.85, clears 
$7.25@7.60; hard winter short patents 
$7.50@8, straights $7@7.60; soft winter 
straights, $6.20@7.10. 

NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES PROGRESSING 


In a recent statement to the press, B. 
H. Wunder, president of the New York 
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Produce Exchange, reviewed the prog- 
ress of the new grain futures market in 
New York for the first three months of 
its existence. 

“In the short space of three months,” 
said Mr. Wunder, “the grain futures 
market of the New York Produce Ex- 
change has more than justified its ex- 
istence, and is developing into a market 
of national and international scope. The 
support which the market has received 
from the trade, both here and abroad, is 

ratifying to those who were responsible 
or its organization. It demonstrates 
that there was a genuine need for a 
grain futures market located in New 
York, serving not only the local trade 
but the entire eastern consuming dis- 
tricts and the export trade of America, 
as well as export and import trade 
abroad. 

“The dominant position of New York 
today as the financial axis of the world, 
as a shipping point and as a trading 
center for most of the staple commod- 
ities of the world, taken in conjunction 
with the facilities offered by the Produce 
Exchange for trading, must bring to the 
New York wheat futures market a 
steadily increasing volume of business.” 


NOTES 


Samuel Levenson, Newark flour job- 
ber, recently returned from Minneapolis. 


Samuel and Harry Eckstein, New 
York flour jobbers, have returned from 
Minneapolis. 

Leopold Gross, president of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., was in Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,059, in the previous 
week 1,115, and in the same week a year 
ago 1,067. 

S. R. Strisik & Co., New York flour 
brokers, have added to their office space 
and are now occupying rooms E-13 and 
E-14 in the Produce Exchange. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, made his 
headquarters last week at the office of 
J. O. Wade, who handles the mill ac- 
count here. 

H. F. Marsh, sales manager for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in New York last 
week visiting J. G. Webster, the mill’s 
representative here. 

In a recent arbitration between the 
Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, Kan- 
sas, represented by S. R. Strisik & Co., 
and David Coleman, Inc., decision was 
rendered in favor of the mill. 


W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has returned from Kansas 
City, where he went to meet southwest- 
ern millers in order to discuss various 
export problems in the hope that better 
understanding and co-operation may re- 
sult between American and Canadian 
millers, 


The Ward Baking Corporation, for the 
15 weeks ended Oct. 16, shows a net 
profit of $1,292,183 after interest, de- 
preciation and federal taxes, equivalent, 
after allowing for dividend require- 
ments on 7 per cent preferred stock and 
on the $8 Class A common, to 77c a 
share earned on 500,000 no par shares of 
Class B common. This compares with 
58c in the same period of last year. 


A world’s series rodeo for the benefit 
of the Broad Street Hospital is now be- 
ing presented by Tex Rickard at the 
new Madison Square Garden. This hos- 
pital cares for emergency and other 
cases in lower New York, last ‘year an- 
swering 2,047 ambulance calls, furnishing 
25,941 days’ hospital treatment in addi- 
tion to laboratory examinations and 
treatment. It is entirely deserving of 
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support, and many of the firms in the 
Produce Exchange have contributed to 
its maintenance. 


Among out-of-town millers on the floor 
of the exchange last week were B. E. 
Caldwell, vice president and general 
manager of the American Maid Flour 
Mills, Houston, Texas, S. B. Fairbank, 
nme of the Judith Milling Co., 

obson, Mont., J. E. MacFarlane, vice 
Gent and managing director of the 

olverton Flour Mills Co., Toronto, and 
F. B. Stubbs, sales manager for the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 


BUFFALO 


Millers all said that business was quiet 
last week. They attributed this apathy 
to the fact that the trade did not want 
to commit itself until later. The conse- 
quence was that price was neither an 
inducement nor a drawback. One thin 
that was wanted was second clear and, 
with the lack of demand for the better 
qualities, it was hard to supply the de- 
mand for the low grades. There was 
little change made in flour prices, as the 
movement of wheat prices was not stable 
enough to justify it. 

Hard winters are sharing in the gener- 
al depression, and soft winters are so 
little in demand. that a quotation is dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 6: sprin 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standar 
patent $7.70@8, clears $7.10@7.20, sec- 
ond clears $4.80@5; hard winters $8.40 
@8.50, straights $8@8.10; semolina, No. 
2, 5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and- 
rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 6, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents $9.50@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $8.60@8.70; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 238,000 198,450 
Previous week .. 238,000 212,330 89 
Year ago ....... 238,000 205,948 87 
Two years ago... 223,500 188,390 79 
Three years ago. 166,500 128,310 17 


NOTES 


C. T. Olson, vice president of the Com- 
mander ‘Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited its 
newly leased plant here this week. 

Buffalo has three fairly active house- 
to-house bakeries soliciting trade, all of 
them doing well, judging from outward 
appearances. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
accompanied by William Yohe, of the 
same company, visited Buffalo last week. 

The first storage boat arrived at this 
port on Nov. 2. The 6@6%c rate for 
storage grain is attracting the line boats, 
which are in many cases returning light 
to Duluth for storage cargoes. 

Richard Petrie, for many years identi- 
fied with the Ontario Biscuit Co., has 
resigned as an officer and has sold his in- 
terest to George Rand, chairman of the 
board of the Marine Trust Co. Mr. Petrie 
has left for an exterided trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast with his family for his first 
vacation in several years. 

The board of directors of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo has made the fol- 
lowing appointments in succession to the 
late W. E. Townsend, who occupied these 
positions at the time of his recent death: 
C. C. Lewis to be a director, James G. 
McKillen treasurer, and F. G. Schonhart 
a member of the floor committee. 

Guy A. Thomas, president of Guy A. 
Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, underwrit- 
ers of securities of food producing com- 
panies, was in Buffalo last week con- 
cluding arrangements for the opening of 
a branch office of his company. Mr. 
Thomas, who is well known in Buffalo 
flour and feed circles, called on many 
of his old friends. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives say that Kansas 
hard winter wheat patents are about the 
only flour that it is possible to sell 
locally at present. Some fairly good 
sales of this flour were made last week, 
but at exceptionally low prices. Fancy 
hard winter short patents were sold at 
$8.20 bbl, and standard patents at $7.40 
@7.60. 

Millers of spring wheat patents report 








a very slow demand, The large north- 
western mills seem to be as badly off as 
the smaller ones, and agents of these 
flours state that it is wellnigh impossible 
to make sales, even at concessions of 25 
@30c. A few sales were noted of Min- 
neapolis patents at $8.75 bbl, in sacks, 
although the open quotation was $9@ 
9.05. Buyers are holding off, and there 
is probably less flour on the books of 
spring wheat mills for this season than 
for several years. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks: spring top patents 
$9.10@9.25, standard patents $8@9, first 
clears $7.65@8; hard winter patents, 
$7.65@8.25; soft winter patents $7.30@ 
8.20, straight $6.75@7.25, clear $6.60@ 
6.75. 

RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 





1926 1925 
Wiewr, OHS cccesccosvidecs 171,125 131,050 
Wheamt, BUM occccsccsccasic 450,675 173,950 
COPR, DUB oeccccccecccvese 17,375 1,975 
Oats, DUS .ccccccccccccccs 100,215 137,525 
Bees: BE cose s UWbeesehede) * cdboe 1,100 
Barley, bus .... 2,075 77,025 
Millfeed, tons .. épee 95 205 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 285 245 
Oatmeal, cases .........+. 10,190 17,320 
Oatmeal, sacks .........++. 180 el 


NOTES 


Receipts of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton, arriving during October via the Pan- 
ama Canal, totaled 7,625 bbls, compared 
with 11,250 in September. A year ago 
the receipts were 8,800 bbls. 

C. A. Williams, president of the Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., millers, Kent, Ohio, and 
vice president of the Richards & Evans 
Co., millers, Cortland, Ohio, was in Bos- 
ton last week visiting the companies’ 
New England representative, Frank W. 
Wise. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on Nov. 1 showed a slight increase over 
that of the previous month, amounting 
to 33,100 bbls, compared with 82,120 on 
Oct. 1 and 33,339 a year ago. A large 
proportion of the arrivals during the 
past month was destined for export to 
continental ports. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were larger last week, and 
there was a more optimistic tone to the 
market than for some weeks. Large con- 
sumers showed interest, and even the 
smaller ones bought in larger quantities. 
Shipping directions are better. Stand- 
ard brands of flour appear to be most 
in demand, and prices hold firm. 

Demand for soft winter flour is brisk, 
the principal buyers being cake and pas- 
try manufacturers. Indications are that 
there will be some records broken this 
winter in sales of cakes and pastries. 
There is a great increase in the number 
of bakers who specialize in such goods in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

Clears are in fair demand, with prices 
firm. Semolina was quoted, Nov. 6, at 
4c |b, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales are light. 
Stocks in hands of macaroni manufac- 
turers are reported heavy. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$8@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@8; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75, clears $6.75 
@7.25; soft winter, $6@6.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

Mahlon E. Weidner, Boyertown, a pio- 
neer in modern flour milling methods, is 
dead. He was 82 years old. 

The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association will meet at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Nov. 15. Plans for the midyear meet- 
ing at Harrisburg Jan. 10-11 will be 


mapped out. 
C. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was unsettled by 
fluctuations in wheat early last week, but 
at the close a better feeling prevailed. 
Local jobbers and bakers still purchase 
only to satisfy near requirements, but 
their supplies are small and they are 
compelled to come into the market at 
regular intervals, so that the volume of 
transactions is fair. There is not much 
doing for export, high freights and the 
scarcity of ocean space tending to re- 
strict business. Flour quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 
6: spring first patents $8.25@8.50, stand- 
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ard patent $7.75@8.10, first clear $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.85@ 
8.35, straight $7.50@7.85; soft winter 
straight, $6@6.75. 

NOTES 

The Commander Flour Co. has been 
awarded the contract to supply flour for 
the navy. 

J. A. Trinley, feed manufacturer, Lin- 
field, has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
L. %. Denison, of the Denison Milling 
Co.. Minneapolis, and E. P. Mitchell, 
Ka:sas City manager of the Washburn 
Cr ry Co. 


Samvuet S. DANIELs. 


BALTIMORE 


yur was comparatively steady last 
wec~, despite the fluctuations in wheat. 
Dexand was irregular, though rather 
bet'er on the hard spots than on the soft. 
Wh ‘e most mills seemed to be standing 
tog. (her on prices, a few, principally 
loc: ed in.the Southwest, were willing to 
unc rsell the great majority at a good 
dis: -unt, and these, it was claimed, were 
the .onhedgers,—those who have plenty 


of . .eap wheat with nothing sold against 
it. There is no other way to account 
for the freak prices which occasionally 
ma! their appearance in the market. 
‘\-ading for the week was light, espe- 
cia) » in the case of springs and hard 


win‘ers, although something was done in 
the latter. The best seller of the week 
vas near-by soft winter straight for ex- 
por’, which went in fairly good lots at 
about $6, bulk. The domestic trade did 
ver, little in that grade. Local buyers 
are now ready and anxious for an ad- 


Closing prices, Nov. 6, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wool or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $8@8.25, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.85@ 
8.10, straight $7.385@7.60; soft winter 
short patent $6.90@7.15, straight (near- 
by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
17,094 bbls flour destined for export. 

Most of the Canadian wheat arriving 
here last week graded Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
dark northern. 

Thomas H. Seal, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
grain elevators, and who only recently 
recovered from a long illness, has suf- 
fered a relapse and is again in a hospital. 


Major J. M. Wharton, dean of the 
Baltimore flour trade, who is now living 
in retirement, visited the office of Hay- 
ward & Co., recently, and was warmly 
greeted by many of his old friends on 
"change. 

Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London, 
Eng., said to be one of the largest food 
product concerns in the world, has pur- 
chased five acres of land at Canton, in 
east Baltimore, with the view of erecting 
thereon a $1,500,000 plant. 

Visitors last week included John Wil- 
lard Craig, manager of the Atlantic Sea- 
board Flour Mills, Philadelphia; R. R. 
Cook, sales manager for the Fairchild 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio; V. E. Her- 
ter, of V. E. Herter & Co., cracked corn, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. B. Van Wagener, grain, 
London, Ohio. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





Thomas Jefferson as a 
Flour Miller 


(Continued from page 547.) 


in account has been preserved where- 
in one Edmund Bacon, manager at Mon- 
ticello, tells of a flour marketing expedi- 
tion, by “bateau” to Richmond. 

I remember,” this story runs, “send- 
ire off at one time three bateau loads, 
bc’ ween 250 and 300 bbls, made of new 
wieat. I started on horseback in order 
to get to Richmond before the flour. 
When I told the landlord I had new 
flour on the way, ‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘you 
w ll be certain to get a good price for 
it. for there is hardly a barrel in the 
city” I had a notice circulated that a 
let of new flour would arrive and be 
svid at the river at 4 o’clock. There 
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was a large crowd, and I sold every bar- 
rel, as fast as it would be rolled ashore, 
and it didn’t begin to supply the demand. 
I got my money from the bank, and 
started after supper, and rode home that 
night. It was just 63 miles; but I had a 
fine sorrel mare that Mr. Jefferson had 
appropriated for my use, and I made it 
easily. 

“As soon as I got home, I went direct- 
ly to Mr. Jefferson’s room with the 
money. I remember it distinctly. It was 
the first money of the United States 
Bank I had ever seen. The bills were 
new out of the bank, and very pretty. 
Mr. Jefferson, you know, was always 
very strongly opposed to the United 
States Bank. As I paid it over to him, 
I remarked that it was very handsome 
money. ‘Yes, sir, he said, ‘and very con- 
venient, if people would only use it prop- 
erly. But they will not. It will lead to 
speculation, inflation and trouble.” 

While minister to France, from 1785 
to 1789, Jefferson devoted no little time 
and industry to an effort to introduce 
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this: “I was fortunate in receiving from 
the coast of Africa last fall a cask of 
mountain rice. This I have dispersed in- 
to many hands, having sent the mass of 
it to South Carolina (in hope it might 
supersede the culture of the wet rice 
which renders South Carolina and Georgia 
so pestilential through the summer.)” 

Also, about that time he met a travel- 
ing prince of Cochin China and arranged 
to have the prince, on the latter’s return 
honie, send him some of the Cochin China 
rice, which Jefferson believed to be the 
best in the world. Writing to a friend 
in America in 1808, he recalled the ar- 
rangement, and said the seed from Cochin 
China had never reached him. 

Inquiry led him to think the “Pied- 
mont” rice was the best grown in Europe, 
a rice produced actually in Lombardy, 
northern Italy. So he spent three weeks 
in a personal excursion into the rice 
country beyond the Alps. This was in 
1787, the year the constitutional conven- 
tion met in Philadelphia. Finding it 
against the law to export rough rice, with 


Stones Used in Grinding Corn in the Old Shadwell Mill on the Monticello Estate 


olive growing in America and to sup- 
plant the swamp rice of South Carolina 
and Georgia with a foreign upland rice. 
He was forever sending plants and seeds 
home for experimenting. 

The olive he held “next to the most 
precious gift of heaven”; though he would 
“scarcely except bread.” In 1789, he sent 
a cargo of olive plants to Edward Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, urging their cul- 
tivation. Two years later he wrote Pres- 
ident Washington that he had “arrived in 
Baltimore with 40 olive trees of the best 
kind and a box of seed, and another car 
is on the way from Bordeaux, so I hope 
to secure the commencement of this cul- 
ture.” The next year, writing to Wash- 
ington, he said he was sending 100 olive 
trees to Charleston from Marseilles. 

What the result of such zeal and ac- 
tivity? In a letter of 1813, he said: “It 
is now 25 years since I sent my southern 
fellow-citizens two shipments (about 500 
plants) of the olive tree of Aix, the 
finest olives in the world. If any of 
them still exist, it is merely as a curiosity 
in their gardens; not a single orchard of 
them has been planted.” 

He was even more assiduous over the 
rice. In 1788 he forwarded “two couffes 
of rough rice, which I had brought from 
Egypt.” In a letter three years later is 


a death penalty for violation, he entered 
into an agreement with one Poggio, a 
muleteer, “who passes every week be- 
tween Vercelli and Genoa,” to smuggle a 
sack or two of said rough rice for him 
to Genoa. Later to Rutledge he wrote: 

“They informed me its exportation in 
the husk was prohibited, so I could only 
bring off as much as my coat and surtout 
pockets would hold. I took measures 
with a muleteer to run a couple of sacks 
across the Appenines to Genoa, but have 
not great dependence on its success. The 
little, therefore, which I brought myself, 
must be relied on, for fear we should get 
no more.” 

One suspects that Poggio did fail him 
—was he caught in the act and executed? 
—but it is pleasant to recall that, despite 
the experiences with Cochin China prince 
and Italian muleteer, Thomas Jefferson 
retained to his death on July 4, 1826, a 
profound belief in the integrity of the 
masses, 

As to outcome of the rice distributing, 
he wrote in 1808 that the rice he had sent 
home failed in South Carolina, but “suc- 
ceeded perfectly” in the upper hilly part 
of Georgia, where it had spread over the 
country; but for family use only, it being 
unable to compete in the markets with 
the swamp rice. 
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Merino sheep also interested Jefferson, 
and he was one of the first to import 
them. Results of their trial at Monti- 
cello were not satisfactory. 

He did better with machinery. He is 
credited with having brought the first 
threshing machine to America, and put it 
to work on his estate. He wrote to 
James Madison in 1793: “My threshing 
machine has arrived at New York. Mr. 
Pickney writes me word that the original 
from which this is copied threshes 150 
bus wheat in eight hours, with six horses 
and five men. It may be moved either 
by water or horses.” 

The sage of Monticello had a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, and spent years 
in working out a uniform rule for shap- 
ing the moldboard of a plow—to develop 
“an ideal moldboard of least resistance.” 
City folk who are strangers to the plow’s 
anatomy will note that the moldboard is 
“the curved board or metal plate which 
turns over the furrow.” Jefferson had 
his moldboards in use on his own lands. 
They were made of wood. Models were 
sent, by request, to the English Board 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural So- 
ciety of the Seine. It is believed that the 
Jefferson rule influenced the shape of the 
modern moldboard, though there is no di- 
rect proof of it. 

On the whole, however, Jefferson was 
not a successful farmer, according to 
history. He had worked at it too little 
in his younger days. From his twenty- 
sixth year, in 1769, to his retirement as 
secretary of state in 1793, he had been 
almost continuously in public service, as 
member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, member of the Continental Con- 
gress, governor of Virginia, member of 
Congress under the Confederation, minis- 
ter to France and cabinet member. Then, 
after only four years in retirement, he 
went back to the capital as vice president 
for four years and president for eight 
years thereafter. He was a “book farm- 
er.” 

Of all his notable services to his coun- 
try, the drafting of the Declaration was 
the most colorful and the one that most 
endears him to a grateful posterity. 

An incident connected with the delib- 
erations of Congress over the draft sub- 
mitted by the committee headed by Jef- 
ferson may be called to mind as a sad 
commentary on the ingratitude of nations 
toward humble servitors. Jefferson him- 
self has told the story. 

From it one might hold that there is 
something to be said in favor of exalting 
the common horsefly and perpetuating it 
in fame as a national benefactor. Here 
is the bald eagle enjoying a secure prom- 
inence on the arms of the United States 
and on certain of its coins, known as “the 
national bird” and “the bird of freedom,” 
unfailing boon to patriotic orators, while 
the lowly and unsung horsefly is anath- 
ema everywhere, and nowhere in _ this 
land can rest its wearied feet in prox- 
imity to man without instant swatting 
or shooing. Yet the horsefly played an 
important and an honorable part in ex- 
pediting adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Richard Henry Lee’s motion to declare 
independence was passed July 2. The 
draft of the formal Declaration was then 
taken up. The debate was long drawn 
out, and on the Fourth the end seemed 
not in sight. Jefferson grew concerned 
over the fate of his handiwork—-still very 
much his, regardless of the changes made 
by Congress. Then the horsefly came to 
the rescue even as the cackling of geese 
saved Rome. 

A livery stable stood near the hall 
which housed Congress. On the after- 
noon of the Fourth a swarm of flies, as 
if under conscious impulsion, left that 
stable and invaded the sacred chamber 
through open windows. The members of 
Congress were clad in the knee breeches 
and thin stockings of the period, and those 
flies set to work without debate and with 
businesslike directness. Shoo as the vic- 
tims would; swat with book or paper, 
handkerchief or open hand, those flies 
would not be denied their feast of pa- 
triot blood. The Continental fathers, an- 
noyed beyond endurance, speeded up ac- 
tion on the pending question; they took 
a vote, and adopted the Declaration with 
only a few noes. 

It overtaxes restraint to refrain from 
the comment that there were no flies on 
the document itself. 
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Millfeed Prices Lowest in Five Years 


Liberal supplies and a limited consuming demand have held millfeed 
prices early in November at the lowest level for this time since 1921, says 


the Department of Agriculture. 


Bran is selling at $3@5 ton lower than a year ago, and generally $1.25 
below’ current prices two years ago, when a brisk export demand for flour 


was increasing the output of millfeeds. 


Shorts and middlings are around $4 


cheaper than a year ago, and are approximately $3 lower than at this time 


in 1924. 


Production of wheat feeds for July, August, and September, says the 
department, is the heaviest since monthly records were begun in 1923, al- 
though September millings this year were hardly so large as in 1924, 

About 1,387,000 tons wheat feeds have been produced during these three 
months this year, compared with 1,292,000 and 1,382,000, respectively, for 


this period one and two years ago. 


Because of the unusually good quality of 


much of the wheat this year, according to the indications of the first two 
months, there is slightly less feedstuffs per bushel of wheat ground than last 


year. 


Consumption continues to be restricted by unusually’ good fall pasturage, 
which on Oct. 1 was nearly four points above the 10-year average, while 
rains over a wide area during October favored pasture growth. In addition, 
the use of brafi as a source of protein has doubtless been curtailed in some 
sections by competition of cottonseed meal and gluten feed, which also are 


selling at lower prices. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed remains steady, but 
there is little activity, the few sales 
made being in single car lots for prompt 
shipment. Country dealers are going slow 
in entering the market, and mixers are 
said to be well supplied for November. 
Offerings are not pressing. There are 
occasional sales of feeds for deferred 
delivery, but prices have to be right to 
get the business. Asa rule, ideas of 
buyers and sellers as to future sales are 
much at variance, and buyers also hesi- 
tate to anticipate their requirements on 
account of the present slack demand. 
Spring bran was quoted, Nov. 6, at $24.50 
ton, hard winter bran $24.50, standard 
middlings $25.50, flour middlings $28.50 
@30, and red dog $35@36. 

Milwaukee——The improvement in mill- 
feed noted during the past 10 days is 
fairly well sustained. The trade ap- 
pears to be more inclined to buy, al- 
though pressing hard for concessions be- 
low the recently advanced limits. Cold 
weather over the major feeding terri- 
tories is responsible for the betterment, 
which indicates the fact that supplies in 
consumer hands are extremely light, and 
the slightest increase in consumptive 
needs is almost immediately reflected by 
a better demand. This situation is mak- 
ing prices unusually sensitive toward 
advances, and the trade looks for a stiff 
market when consumption reaches its 
height. Quotations, Nov. 6: bran $24@ 
25 ton, winter bran $24.20@24.50, stand- 
ard middlings $25@25.50, flour middlings 
$29@29.75, and red dog $34@35, in 100- 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
more active last week, and sellers held 
for stronger prices. Offerings’ were am- 
ple to care for requirements, but sales 
were not heavily pushed. Most business 
being done is for immediate shipment, 
and it is still difficult to interest buyers 
in deferred orders. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
soft wheat bran $24@24.50 ton, hard 
wheat bran $23.75@24, and gray shorts 
$30.50@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—Most jobbers report 
only a limited inquiry for millfeed. A 
spurt of interest was manifest late last 
week, but this, apparently, has collapsed. 
Offerings of city feed are extremely 
tight, although country mills are offering 
in fair volume but with no particular 
pressure on the market. Jobbers’ prices 
are up 50c@$1, while mill quotations 
are firm but unchanged. Directions are 
difficult to secure. Some jobbers com- 
plain that it is hard to get deliveries on 
contracts from mills, the latter holding 
that their mixed car trade is so heavy 


that they are unable to work on straight 
car orders. Snow and cold weather 
which descended upon the Northwest 
early this week are expected to strength- 
en the situation. Buyers who have been 
holding off are counted upon to show 
more interest. Country offerings are 
about 50c under city prices. Some mills 
are out of the market on straight cars 
of bran, and ask $1 additional for feed 
for December shipment. City mill quo- 
tations: bran $22@238 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $23@23.50, flour middlings $28.50 
@29, red dog $33@34, wheat mixed feed 
$25@31, and rye middlings $20. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 9 Year ago 
BGR. wecdivasevees $22.50@23.00 $.....@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.75@23.50 .....@27.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.50 28.50@30:00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.00 37.00@40.00 


Duluth—Demand for millfeed is bet- 
ter, but mills have little available. Large 
stocks are reported being held in store 
here by outside mills awaiting shipping 
directions, an indication that buyers are 
not hard pressed for working supplies. 
However, contrary conditions may de- 
velop with colder weather. 


Great Falls—Mills report a very 
quiet market for millfeed. Values are 
only slightly changed. Quotations, Nov. 
6: bran $22.50 ton, standard middlings 
$24.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Inquiry for bran has 
not retained the activity which developed 
a week ago, and the market is generally 
quiet. Neither the jobbing trade nor 
mixers, who gave some indication of ab- 
sorbing bran in larger volume, purchased 
substantial amounts last week. Mixed 
car business is fair, however, and a con- 
siderable part of the production is mov- 
ing through this channel. Shipping in- 
structions on old contracts are lagging. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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Shorts continue active and strong, with 
a consistently d demand coming from 
the South and from territory local to 
mills. Quotations, Nov. 6, basis car 
lots, Kansas City: bran, $21@21.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $28. 

Hutchinson.—A much better tone pre- 
vails in the millfeed market, with a larg- 
er volume of business at more satisfac- 
tory prices. Increase in demand for 
bran is especially noticeable. Most book- 
ings last week went to the mixed car 
trade. Quotations, Nov. 6: bran, $22 ton, 
mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, $28@30. 

Salina.—There is an excellent demand 
for millfeed of all kinds, but there is no 
strengthening of this market. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 4, in 100-lb lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.10@1.15. per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.25@1.80; gray shorts, $1.40 
@1.50. 

Atchison.—Demand for millfeed is bet- 
ter, and prices are somewhat higher. In- 
quiry for deferred deliveries is also ac- 
tive at current quotations, but millers 
are indifferent sellers on this basis. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $25; gray 
shorts, $28. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeeds moved more 
slowly last week because of the light 
flour movement to the mixed car trade. 
Car lot shipments probably were more 
numerous than in other recent weeks. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: bran $1.20 per 100 
lbs, mill-run bran $1.30, and gray shorts 
$1.50. Mills in the northern part of the 
state quoted prices 5c under these. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The position of millfeed con- 
tinues to be well maintained in spite of 
large production, good pasturage and 
much corn which will not be fit for any- 
thing but feeding. One miller calls at- 
tention also to the fact that cottonseed 
meal is selling below millfeed. Feed is 
comparatively firm, the undertone has 
shown no weakness, prices have been sus- 
tained, and production is moving into 
consumption. 


Evansville——Demand for millfeed is 
confined mainly to shorts, with prices for 
bran and mixed feed unchanged. Shorts 
were quoted on Nov. 6 at $30 ton, car- 
lead lots. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Although millfeed sales fell 
off slightly last week, brokers say busi- 
ness continues fairly good. There are 
no orders being booked, however, for 
other than near future needs, and, as a 
whole, stocks are reported low in the 
hands of buyers. Prices are firm, show- 
ing an upward tendency. Quotations, 
delivered in Atlanta, 100-lb bags, Nov. 
5: bran $32@383 ton, winter middlings 
$33@34, standard middlings $32@33, red 
dog $45@46. 

Memphis.—Buying continues extremely 
light. The trade seems to need less 
than usual. Some mixed cars are being 
taken, but consumption is less than usual. 
Wheat bran was quoted on Nov. 5 at 
$25 ton. Gray shorts were dull but 
steady at $31. 

Norfolk.—The feed market is firm, but 
buying, except in this immediate terri- 
tory, has been restricted by uncertainty 
as to the cotton crop. Quotations, Nov. 
5: red dog $41.50@43 ton, winter mid- 
dlings $35@36, flour middlings $33@ 
83.50, standard bran $31.50@32, and 
standard middlings $31@31.50. 

Nashville——Fairly active demand for 
millfeed continues, with mills having lit- 
tle trouble in handling output in this de- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 6, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Ge OPE oe ik ee bus ee @..... $22.00 @23.00 cb eEeeeee ecw s «esse $29.00@29.50 
Hard winter DrOM 2d.‘ sccoss Wien Focal > cox 21.00@21.50 23.75@24.00 .....@..... 
Sost Winter TAR .... 2065 cesesMPecese. «dese Wc coes seeee@..... 24.00@24.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*.... ..... @..... 28.00 @23.50 seoe's@26,00 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @..... 28.50 @29.00 «eee+@28.00 30.50@31.50 33.00@34.00 
| MN TTT LER E PEE eee @..... 33.00 @34.00 wees Direed  ceeee@..... 40.00@41.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ....0..- 0s. $25.50@26.50 $29.50 @30.50 $29.75@30.50 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard ee RE: @..... 30.00 @30.50 30.00@30.25 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @.... 30.50 @31.00 30.25@30.50 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... 26.50@27.50 31.00@32.00 31.00@31.50 29.50@31.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @33.50 37.00@39.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@35.00 .....@..... 
WOO OGD cio 5 5 oc cade ws oh) Pewee @39.00 42.00 @43.00 41.50@42.00 41.00@42.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
a | RP RR EEE 6 ede @29. $.....@31.00 $.....@42.00 
TWinnipeg~ ......6. weeee @ 24.00 + «e+ @30.00 ‘oe  @ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 











partment. Prices have not been changed 
materially. Mills that are running short 
time, as a rule, have their stocks cleaned 
up. Prices, Nov. 6: soft winter wheat 


bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $25@27 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $28@30. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—While demand is not what 
jobbers would like, mills are well sold-up 
and firm. Jobbers are willing to shade 
their quotations, which are 50c@$1 less 
than those of mills. Pastures are cov- 
ered with snow in some sections, which 
should send buyers in as soon as their 
stocks. of other feedstuffs are reduced. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: bran $25.50@26.50 
ton, standard middlings $26.50@27.50, 
flour middlings $33.50, and red dog $39, 
Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light and values are well sustained, but 
there is little demand. Quotation, Nov. 
6, prompt shipment: spring bran $29.50 
@30.50 ton, hard winter bran $30(4 
80.50, soft winter bran $30.50@831, stand- 
ard middlings $31@32, flour middlings 
37@39, as to quality, and red dog $12 
@43. 

Pitisburgh.—Millfeed shows consider- 
able activity. Sales are more freque: 
and larger in volume. Offerings co 
tinue light, with prices firm. Quot»- 
tions, Nov. 6: standard middlings $29 
80 ton, flour middlings $33@35, sprii 
bran $28@29, and red dog $39.50@40.5 

Boston.—Millfeed, both the domest 
and Canadian variety, was dull last wee’ 
with no material change in prices. Quo- 
tations, prompt or near-by shipme: 
100-Ib bags, Nov. 6: spring bran, $29.7: 
@30.50 ton; hard winter bran, $30 
80.25; soft winter bran, $30.25@30.5 
standard middlings, $31@31.25; flo 
middlings, $36@36.50; mixed feed, $32\/ 
37.50; red dog, $41.50@42. 

Baltimore.—Flour middlings are $1 ton 
higher; otherwise, feed is nominally un- 
changed, with demand stagnant. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29@29.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $29@30; standard middlings, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $33@34; red 
dog, $40@41. 

PACIFIC COAST 


Ogden.—Millfeed prices were stead) 
last week, with fair demand from the 
Pacific Coast, Utah, Nevada and Idaho. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: red bran and mill- 
run $26 ton, white bran $28, and mid- 
dlings $41.50@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Offerings were made to the Pacific 
Coast trade of red bran and mill-run at 
$30@30.50 ton, blended mill-run $31, 
white bran and mill-run $32, and mid- 
dlings $45@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle-——Millfeed prices were firm last 
week. Local demand, however, was light, 
though fair from California. Washing- 
ton mills have little to offer, and Mon- 
tana mills are quoting only for deferred 
shipment. Washington mills quoted 
standard mill-run at $25@26 ton, coast, 
and jobbers asked the same for Montana 
mixed feed. Montana and Washington 
bran sold at $24@25, coast, last week. 


Portland.—Millfeed had a better tone 
last week, but no changes were made in 
prices. There was a fair general d« 
mand and, with stocks not excessive, 
holders were not pressing sales. Mill 
run was quoted on Nov. 6 in straigh 
cars at $26 ton, and middlings $41. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices fluctu- 
ated considerably last week, but ther: 
was more activity in mill products tha» 
for some time. Mills and brokers ar 
becoming more optimistic. Quotation:, 
Nov. 3: Kansas bran, $31 ton; white mil! 
run, $32.50; red mill-run, $31; blende:! 
mill-run, $31.50; flour middlings, $40. 

San Francisco.—The millfeed mark 
continues firm and fairly active. Buye: 
are showing more interest in Decembe 
and January feed, in consequence of th 
general opinion that prices are likely t» 
be higher during those months. Novem 
ber feed is comparatively scarce, Mor 
tana and northern mills being practicall 
sold out. Some Canadian feed has bee: 
offered at prices a little too high to 
be workable at present. Quotations 
Nov. 4, carload lots, delivered San Fran 
cisco, draft terms: Montana bran and 
mill-run $28@29 ton, Kansas bran $32@ 
33, northern standard bran and mill-run, 
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$29@30, white bran and mill-run $31@ 
32, standard shorts $32@33, flour mid- 
dlings $45@46, Utah white mill-run $31 
@32. 
CANADA 

Toronto.—The feeding season is in full 
swing in Ontario, and millfeed is in keen 
demand. Production is not particularly 
heavy, and supplies are hardly sufficient 
to cover all needs. Prices advanced $1 
on Nov. 5. Quotations, Nov. 6: bran 
$29 ton, shorts $31 and middlings $42, 
jute, mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
Vinnipeg.—There was an active de- 
mand in the western provinces for bran 
al shorts last week, at unchanged 
prices. Millers continue to dispose of 
their output without any difficulty, the 
bu! of it locally. 
° William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 
tor. shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$2 British Columbia, bran $25@27, 
shcrts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, 
shorts $80. 

mtreal.—Much activity and a strong 

der:and has prevailed all week in the 
mi! feed market. Stocks are low at the 


mis, and buyers are not able to get 
th full requirements of either shorts 
or middlings. Bran is a little more 
abi dant. Inquiries from New England 


are accompanied by strong bids. Mills 
arc still obliged to apportion middlings 
in iixed cars pro rata with flour. Prices 


have again advanced $1 ton. Quotations, 
N 5: bran $29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, 
micdlings $42.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. At Fort William: 


bra. $22, shorts $24, middlings $35. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
eipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
p! pal distributing centers for the week 
er Nov. 6, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


M apolis ... 897 621 14,032 17,197 
K s City .. 2,440 700 3,020 6,580 
N YorK ....« 90 6 , ees 
B R sgekins 15 46 

B Oe 432 308 

PI lelphia .. 220 280 os S00 
M ukee .... 900 170 2,210 1,360 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—A stronger tendency is 
noted in the screenings market, although 
some dealers report conditions as prac- 
tically the same as a week ago. Prices 
are unchanged to 50c higher. Snow and 
colder weather which set in early this 
week in the Northwest are expected to 
stimulate interest in screenings. Light 
weights are quoted at $1@10.50 ton, me- 
diuin $5@12, and heavy $10@15. Good 
country screenings, suitable for cleaning 
and separating, bring $13@16. Mill oats 
are priced at 24@27c bu. 

Toronto.—There is a fair movement 
in screenings at unchanged prices. On 
Noy. 6 the quotation for government 
standard recleaned screenings was $23 
@25 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg..— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Nov. 6, at $3 ton, Fort. William 


basis. 


Quotations, Nov. 6, ° 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Saturday, Nov. 6, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


> 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
yr. Le $26.00 $21.50@22.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 22.50@23.00 
Middlings ..........+. 26.50 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 24.00@27.50 
Red. GOS .cccccccveses 40.00 32.00@33.00 
Wied Teed ..-secacscs 28.50 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 43.50@44.00 
| ETE ERP LCER TE 34.50 29.50@30.00 
Middlings*® ........... 34.75 30.50@31.00 
MOG GOS icc cisccccucs 45.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

\ Seer 2a eee 27.00 21.50@22.50 
Middlings ............ 27,50 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
WO GOW 2 isccassccvss 39.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
BPO lasesecvowssposeadce 28.50 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 25.50@26.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 28.50@29.50 
GAS F008 ..cccesescrece 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Wiomarey GOOG .vcecccces 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure BOTAN ...ccscscese 30.50 26.00@26.50 
Meee tr Pee 30.00 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 32.00@32.50 
BOG GOR weiss cdivince 44.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 33.50@34.00 
Ol MOR] 2 nccvccsccses 46.00 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 22.00@22.50 
TRUER cece tcetescoccces Stee BL.COWSs.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 26.00@26.50 
Gray Gherts ..cccseces 33.00 27.00@28.00 
MOG GOR. 6. cco vs cccseos 44.00 36.00@36.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 33.50 30.00@30.50 
PUPS DFAN sisocccceces 34.00 29.50@30.00 
Spring bran. .......... 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 29.50@30.00 
BOG GOR... svcsecccccce 45.50 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 35.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.20 24.20@24.50 
} | TER ELERERL EU EE 28.50 24.00@25.00 
PEIGGMRSS ciciedcrscsee 38. 25.00 @ 25.50 
Flour middlings F 34.00 @35.00 
PO  ovictcccwecces 39.5 34.00 @35.00 
| eS es o. Oy 20.00 @ 21.50 


28.50 @32.00 
32.00 25.00@26.00 





Cottonseed meal 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 


Hominy feed*® .......... 36.00 35.00@36.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 37.30 «+ @27.75 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal is fairly 
steady, but demand is not keen. Mills 
are offering lightly, movement of seed 
having been reduced by efforts to hold 
for better prices, but buyers of meal be- 
lieve there is little danger of this. Feed- 
ers have bought freely, while exporters 
are handicapped by scarcity of vessels 
and high freights. On Nov. 5, 41 per 
cent meal was quoted at $23.50@24 ton, 
and 43 per cent $25@25.50. 

New Orleans.—There is a light demand 
for cottonseed products, and prices are 
low. Quotations, Nov. 4, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: choice cottonseed cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $22.50 ton; choice 
cottonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $26; hulls, sound quality, $4.75; 
linters, first cut, 344@4\c lb. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is firmer, 


MILLER 








attributed to export business and not any 
improved demand here. Dealers still say 
it is practically impossible to interest 
buyers, despite the fact that prices are 
lower than for years. On Nov. 6, 43 per 
cent cottonseed meal was quoted at $30.50 
ton, and 41 per cent $29. 


Milwaukee—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is dull, but an occasional transac- 
tion is reported. Prices are low and 
easy, in line with cotton. Despite this 
fact, it is difficult to move meal. Cot- 
tonseed is selling $8@9 lower than a 
year ago. Quotation, Nov. 6, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $28.50@33 ton. 


Boston.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
were a shade firmer last week, but de- 
mand showed no improvement. Stocks 
continue good, and the trade is only 
meeting immediate needs. Shippers on 
Nov. 6 offered meal at $30.75@35.25 ton, 
45-day shipment, Boston points. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
are improved, buyers showing more in- 
terest in future shipment. Offerings are 
light and prices unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 6: 43 per cent, $31.75 ton; 41 per 
cent, $30.25; 36 per cent, $28.75. 


Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal prices 
remain firm. Demand is satisfactory, 
probably due to the low prices quoted. 
Conditions are expected to remain un- 
changed for some time. Quotation, Nov. 
8, $32 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal has become 
more popular for feeding purposes on 
account of its comparative cheapness, 
and sales are increasing, On Nov. 6 the 
quotation was $50.25 ton, car lots, de- 
livered at Ontario country points. 


( THe BuckwHeat 


' 
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Chicago.—Demand for buckwheat flour 
is slow. Buyers are said to have their 
temporary needs covered, and are in- 
clined to reduce holdings before entering 
the market again. Pure white was quot- 
ed, Nov. 6, at $3.75 per 100 Ibs, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Trading in buckwheat is 
limited, as offerings are light. Demand 
from shippers is relatively good. Prices 
are unchanged. Closing quotations, Nov. 
6, per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.65@1.75; 
Japanese, $1.85@1.95. 


Buffalo.—There were no offerings of 
buckwheat last week. Demand continues 
good, but the fields are wet and harvest- 
ing is slow. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small but ample supply and quiet, with 
little change in prices. Quotations, Nov. 
6, $3.50@3.75 per 98 lbs. 

Pittsburgh.—The crop in Butler Coun- 
ty, one of the foremost buckwheat sec- 
tions, has been held up by rains. The 
fields have been so wet that growers 
were not able to harvest. It is probable 
that not more than half a crop will be 
salvaged. This has caused prices to hold 
firm. Offerings have been light. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 6, $4@4.25 per 98 Ibs. 












MIXED FEEDS 
St. Louis.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
still spotted, some manufacturers saying 
that business is very quiet, and an im- 
provement is reported by others. Only 
a few buyers are showing interest in de- 
ferred bookings. Shipping instructions 
are holding up well. Prices are slightly 
easier. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Nov. 6, at $40@41 ton, high 
grade horse feed $36.50@387.50, and 
scratch feed $42.50@43.50. 


Memphis.—Feed mills are running on 
light schedules, but reports show a ten- 
dency to improve slightly, due chiefly to 
increased demand for poultry and dairy 
feeds. Apparently the South is expand- 
ing activities in those industries, and the 
situation in cotton is stimulating it. 
Horse and mule feeds are still very slow, 
as there is so much feed and forage at 
home. Quotations have declined 50c@$1 
ton. 

Nashville——Little change is reported 
in mixed feeds, demand being extremely 
slow, with mills running less than half 
time. Prices are about $1 lower. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$29@40 ton; dairy feed, $31@42; poultry 
scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash feed, 
$58@68. 

Atlanta.—A few good sales of mixed 
feeds for immediate delivery are report- 
ed by Atlanta brokers, but no orders 
for future requirements have been re- 
ceived. Collections are still very slow. 
Quotations, delivered in Atlanta, Nov. 5: 
high grade feed $40@41 ton, lower grade 
$28@30; chicken feed $50, lower grade 
$40@45. 

Chicago.—There is a steady small lot 
demand for mixed feeds, but no interest 
is displayed for deferred delivery, and 
there also has been a slowing up in ship- 
ping directions. 

Montreal.—There is a fair demand for 
mixed feeds from country buyers, and 
the market is very strong. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: special high grade feed $43 ton, 
first grade feeds $38@39, second grade 
$34@36.25, third grade $29, chicken feed 
$69, growing mash $72, first quality 
scratch grains $54, seconds $51, cash, 
car lots, ex-track, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in good de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Nov. 6: oat chop $45.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $44.25, crushed oats $43.25, 
barley meal $42.25, corn meal $42.25, feed 
wheat $55.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed 
$60.25, car lots, delivered at Ontario 
country points; less than car lots are 
quoted at the same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices for dried buttermilk 
are steady, and interest is increasing. 
Local handlers say sales are good for de- 
livery up to next June. Prices on Nov. 
6 were 9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Wheat was steady, and a 
fair demand prevailed most of last week. 
Local mill buyers were in the market for 
the better milling grades of hard winters 
and red, and there was also a fair out- 
side milling demand. On Oct. 30 a round 
lot of 250,000 bus red wheat was sold 
by a local handler to go to Buffalo, and 
on Nov. 6 another cargo was sold to go 
to the same port. Offerings continue 
moderate, and generally are cleaned up 
daily. Premiums on No. 1 red were % 
@Iic over December, No. 2 red December 

rice to 4c over, No. 3 red 144@38c un- 

er; No. 1 hard 3@5c over, No. 2 hard 
2@8c over, No. 3 hard December price 
to 8c under; No. 1 dark northern spring 
1@8c over, No. 2 dark northern 8c under 
to 4c over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 
5e over. On Nov. 6, No. 3 red sold at 
$1.88Y,@1.89 bu, No. 4 red $1.3884,@ 
1.8714; No. 1 hard $1.4514, sample grade 
hard 80c@$1.12. 

Minneapolis.—A better demand is not- 
ed for good, dry, western Dakota and 
Montana wheat. Premiums are about 
unchanged. Off grades are slow. A con- 
siderable quantity of heat damaged 
wheat has made its appearance, going 
mostly to feeders. Ordinary No. 1 
northern is quoted at Ic under the Min- 
neapolis December option to 3c over; 
11% per cent protein, option price to 4c 
over; 12 per cent, 1@5c over; 13 per 
cent, 2@6c over; 14 per cent, 3@7c over; 
15 per cent, 4@8c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.28 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.82, No. 1 northern $1.80; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 6 
was $1.36%@1.55, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.85%@1.50. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 9 at $1.884%,@1.52%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.374%,.@1.47%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 6 
was $1.4244@1.50, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41@1.46. No. 1 dark closed Nov. 
9 at $1.43142@1.49'%2, and No. 1 northern 
$1.4212@1.45%2. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 6, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
roa ela years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...29,444 86,626 43,379 87,723 
Duluth ,...... 18,941 35,869 57,194 15,984 
Totals ...... 48,385 72,495 100,573 638,707 


Duluth—The futures market showed 
unrest last week. Prices for the spring 
were unchanged on Nov. 6. Durum is 
firmer. Export interest continues poor, 
with occasional small lots of durum 
worked. The spring cash market re- 
mains quiet. Low grades move slowly. 
Price limits have changed but little on 
quality wheat. Milling durum showed 
good strength, due to Timited offerings, 
with premiums advanced to high point 
on the crop, but shaded a little toward 
the close of last week. No. 1 dark north- 
ern closed on Nov. 6 at $1.4654,@1.52% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.425,@1.49%; No. 8 
dark, $1.3954,@1.475; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.435%@1.485,. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

r—— Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 

No. No. No.1 No. 2 
. 137% @165% 136% @165% 150% 150% 


-' 1865 @171% 135% @171% 151% 151% 

es Holiday 

+++ 187% @174% 136% @174% 162% 162% 

+. 140 @175 139 @175 165 

+» 189% @174% 138% @174% 164% 164% 
. 189% @174% 138% @174% 164% 164% 


Winnipeg.—Prices have fluctuated con- 
siderably within a narrow range, and 
show a fractional decline. Movement of 
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Local commission 
houses have done considerable buying, 
and a little export trade is reported. 
Volume for over-sea account, however, 


check higher values. 


continues light. On Nov. 5, the report 
that rust had appeared on Argentine 
wheat accounted for a little added 
strength in local prices, and moderate 
buying by Canadian mill interests was 
noted. A good demand has existed for 
cash No. 1 northern wheat, but very lit- 
tle of this grade has been procurable. 
The lower grades have not been much in 
request. Cash No. 1 northern, in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur, closed, 
Nov. 6, at $1.461%4 bu. 


Kansas City——Demand for cash wheat 
in Kansas City last week was rather ir- 
regular, but, generally, there was good 
clearance of sound grain. Offerings 
within this classification were well ab- 
sorbed. More local mills were in the 
market, and their purchases made a 
larger. aggregate than in other recent 
weeks. Shipping outlet continues mod- 
erate, but elevator buying is broader. 
Premiums remain at their recent low 
point. Prices, Nov. 6: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.884%2@1.41 bu, No. 2 $1.88@1.41, No. 
8 $1.87@1.40, No. 4 $1.36@1.39; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.8642@1.37, No. 2 $1.86 
@1.86%2, No. 3 $1.84@1.36, No. 4 $1.31% 
@1,34. 


St. Louis——Demand for soft wheat is 
fair. Scattered buying for outside mills 
absorbed about all desirable milling 
wheat offered last week. Off grades are 
scarce. Local mills are in the market 
for hard wheat, and there is some ship- 
ping demand. Offerings are closely 
cleaned up. Receipts last week were 
287 cars, against 870 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Nov. 6: No. 1 red 
$1.41@143 bu, No. 2 red $1.35@1.42; 
No. 2 hard, $1.45. 


Milwaukee.—The cash wheat market 
closed about unchanged from the previ- 
ous week, The basis is steady to firm. 
There is good absorption of the light 
offerings, largely on shipping account. 
Receipts were 67 cars, against 100 in the 
previous week and 17 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, Nov. 6: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern $1.44@1.47 bu, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.45@1.47, No. 1 red winter 
$1.40@1.41, and No. 1 durum $1.85@1.36. 


Toledo.—Cash wheat has been working 
into a stronger position, and the Toledo 
bid on Nov. 5 was Ic under the Chicago 
December future. This is the highest 
price, relative to the futures, which has 
been reached on this crop. Earlier in 
the season the price was as much as l5c 
under the Chicago future. The strength 
has probably been due to the’ contrast 
following the heavy movement after the 
harvest, considerable exports and the fact 
that some wheat has been rendered unfit 
for milling by wet weather. Farmers 
have no doubt felt more inclined to hold 
back their wheat after having made 
earlier sales. Receipts are comparative- 
ly light. Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.8944@1.40 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, on Nov. 5. 


New York.—Last week the New York 
domestic wheat market fluctuated within 
narrow limits. Export business showed 
some improvement, although shippers 
continued to report difficulty in getting 
freight room. Cash grain quotations, 
Nov. 5: No. 2 red, cif., domestic, 
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$1.53, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.6414; No, 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.55%, ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.60%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.50%. 

Nashville—The movement of wheat 
was moderate last week, though receipts 
and shipments are larger than a year 
ago. Mills are making purchasés to meet 
demands. No. 2 red, with bill, was quot- 
ed $1.52@1.56, at Nashville, on Nov. 6. 

Buffalo—Scarcely any demand for 
wheat is noticeable. Lake freight rates 
are the lowest for a year, and the limits 
are down more than they have been since 
the war, but even the nearness of the 
close of navigation is not bringing in 
millers. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market de- 
clined 8c early last week, but later re- 
covered 2c and closed firm at revised 
figures. Offerings were only moderate. 
Quotations, Nov. 6, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.48 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40 bid. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 6 was 
unchanged to %c higher compared with 
the previous week, with export demand 
fair and stocks, mostly domestic, show- 
ing an increase of 128,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Nov. 6: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.49% bu; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.89; southern No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.38%; No. 3, $1.385%; 
No, 4, $1.82%,; No. 5, $1.2934,; range of 
southern bag lots by sample for week, 
$1.20@1.88. Of the arrivals for the 
week ending Nov. 6, 453,147 bus went to 
export elevators. Exports included 340,- 
029 bus domestic and 111,908 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 407,366 bus; stock, 933,891. 


Seattle——There was very little activ- 
ity in Pacific wheats last week. High 
freights restricted sales to Europe, high 
wheat prices precluded much business 
with the Orient, and domestic demand 
was light. Cash wheat quotations, No. 
1, sacked, coast, Nov. 5: soft white, west- 
ern white, hard winter and Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.87 bu; western red, $1.35%, ; 
northern spring, $1.364,@1.40. Futures, 
bulk, coast: December, basis No. 2, 
$1.354%4 bu; May, basis No. 1, $1.42%; 
July, basis No. 1, $1.3514. 


Portland.—There was only moderate 
trading in the wheat market last week. 
Farmers were not offering, and the busi- 
ness was confined to cars rolling this 
way. Shippers showed no anxiety to get 
wheat, in view of the high ocean freight 
rates prevailing, and mills showed but 
little interest. Closing bids on Nov. 6 
at the Merchants’ Exchange for Novem- 
ber delivery: Big Bend blue-stem, hard 
white, Federation and soft white, $1.3544 
bu; western white and hard winter, $1.35; 
northern spring, $1.33; western red, 
$1.32%%. 

Ogden.—Wheat prices in the inter- 
mountain states declined 5c last week, 
with movement very light. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: No. 2 northern spring $1.24@ 
1.81 bu, No. 2 dark turkey $1.21@1.31, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.05@1.19, and No. 
2 soft white $1.09@1.16, car lots, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Los Angeles.—The wheat market is 
steady. Little or no exporting is being 
done. Quotation, Nov. 4: milling wheat 
$2.374, per 100 Ibs. 


Toronto.—Delivery of Ontario winter 
wheat has been disappointing ever since 
the new crop first came on the market. 
Many Ontario mills find it impossible 
to get supplies, and are operating on 
spring wheat. Prices did not change 
during the week. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
No. 2 red or white $1.20@1.30 bu, in 
wagonloads at mill doors, and $1.30@ 
1.35, car lots, f.o.b., shipping points. 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











in bushels: 
a————————Week ending. . Va July 1 to—————, 
Wheat to— Oct. 30, '26 Oct. 31,'25 Oct. 23, ’26 Oct. 30,'°26 Oct. 31, ’°25 
BOE cas ncccgecsececsis 115,000 51,000 537,000 4,873,000 744,000 
United Kingdom ....... 542,000 58,000 511,000 23,416,000 6,530,000 
Other Burope .......... 2,313,000 902,000 2,780,000 39,870,000 11,795,000 
eT | EVEL IPEET TET 65,000: - © eh aces 53,000 9,759,000 6,299,000 
265,000 20,000 312,000 13,256,000 2,916,000 
*3,300,000 1,031,000 4,193,000 91,174,000 28,284,000 
297,000 560,000 541,000 7,638,000 19,403,000 
382,000 112,000 143,000 4,061,000 8,611,000 
of eens 1,030,000 3,000 2,029,000 19,166,000 
TED. ad’ ét-canrkbekes 4+ ihe <0 0x 95.008 = . ewwons 11,000 5,218,000 5,913,000 


e : ae 
*Including 554,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
Diiseeaeve Holiday 
re 139% 144% 143 148% 
G.cccove 140% 145% 144% 149% 
Bicceses 141% 145% 144 149% 
Bive cae’ 140% 145% 143% 148% 
B. woveiee 142% 146% 145 149% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Nov Dec. M Dec. May 
Bicesece Holiday 
Goatees 134% 137% 0% 146% 
Si cccviee 135% 138% 141% 147 
Ban cass 135 138% 141% 147 
Sievveve 135% 138% 141% 147% 
B.accone 136 139% 142 148y 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov Nov. Dec. Dec. Ma 
) AS Pe Se 138 Holiday 
Osdvve'es 142% 138% 82% 138 
Oinnsase 43 138% 135 138% 
Bvctcnen 144% 139% 134% 131% 
Bogdacos 144% 139% 134% 187% 
Bees sts 144% 139% 134% 135% 
Liverpool Buenos Air 
Nov. Dec May Nov. Feb, 
To ccevuse 169 169 141% 13°% 
Bie seves 170% 155% 140% 137% 
Givvnsae 169 154 140% 13:4 
RRR 170% 155% 140% 135% 
Bic ceves 173% 159 140% 13¢\% 
Oi vwidien 172% Seem i a~cees!. Veg 
New York (domestic) 
Nov. Dec May Nov. Dec. May 
Sicasa Holiday Ba Keune 145% 15°\% 
Beers 144% 149% 6..... 145% 15° % 
GC. divs 145 150 Braves 46% 151% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cliy 
Nov. Dec. a Dec. Moy 
Si cvcose Holiday 
Siicwhass 12% 0% % 1% 
Boivakns 71% 80% 71% 7% 
eee 10% 79% 10% 1% 
Baca's vv 10% 19% 70 7 
G, vecaws 68% 18% 68% Ty 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo ‘is 
Nov. Dec. M Dec. Muy 
| er Holiday 
Biv eeed 43% 1% 4° % 
Gocccccs 43% 48% 41% 45% 
Se rete 43 5% 48 41% 4. % 
Grccsese 43% 47% 41% 46% 
Siwccece 425% 47% 41% 4 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo!) is 
Nov Dec May Dec. May 
ea Holiday 
Since ves 97% 104% 93 99 
cvestes 97% 104% 93 9 
Boavcoes 97% 104% 93 % 99% 
Csidwcigde 96% 104 93 99 
Baw cas sh 98% 105% 94% 100% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov Dec, May Dec. May 
Besecace Holiday 
Seccesee 218 226% 217% 225 
aac cves 221 229% 219% 227% 
Givens ckes 219% 227% 218% 226% 
Sieocice 221% 229% 220% 228% 
Bicccver 24 232% 223 230% 








Western wheat advanced Ic, and on Nov. 
6 No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.53 
bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
6, and the closing prices on Nov. 8, re- 
spectively: No. 3 white oats, 4134@42%¢, 
4154, @42'%c; No. 2 rye, 92@9714c, 9444@ 
97144c; barley, 48@68c, 49@68c. 

Duluth—With meager receipts lim't- 
ing offerings of oats, feeding demand 
has easily absorbed the few daily cars. 
No. 3 white spot closed firm, on Nov. 6, 
at 2c under to lc over the Chicago De- 
cember. Outside interest remains slack. 
There is a fair market for light barlvy 
receipts. Prices are unchanged at 50@ 
65c bu. Cash rye, if dry and good 
weight, is cleaned up quickly. No. 1 
and No. 2 spot were quoted, on Nov. 4, 
at December to Ic over. Some unet- 
tractive bids were received from tiie 
East. Spreaders were selling futur’s 
and buying the wheat contracts, because 
of the existing inaction of the former. 


Chicago.—There was not much acti’- 
ity in cash rye last week, mills ony 
taking on absolute needs, although se’- 
eral cars were received to apply on 0.4 
contracts. No. 2 was quoted at 991,c 
bu. The better grades are scarce, and 
mills find it difficult to buy their re- 
quirements. Lower grades, however, were 
inclined to drag. No. 2 white was quo:- 
ed at 483@45%4,c bu, and No. 8 white «t 
87@4314c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye prices regained 
all of the decline of the early part of 
the week, while barley improved 2@‘c 
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and oats advanced %@lc. Receipts of 
rye were 16 cars, against 28 in the pre- 
yious week, and 4 a year ago. There 
was a good shipping and milling demand. 
Offerings of oats were light, with a good 
demand from cereal mills and shippers. 
Choice barley is scarce and wanted. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 6: No. 2 rye, 
98@98¥,c bu; No. 3 white oats, 444.@ 
454,c; malting barley 62@76c, pearling 
16@77c, and feed 56@62c. 

Nashville—Trade in oats is quiet. 
Offerings are light, as farmers are busy, 
and demand slow. There are still large 
supplies of home grown stock held on 
farms. Quotations, Nov. 6: No. 3 white 
5l1.c bu, No. 4 white 49'4c. 

Pittsburgh.—High grade oats were in 
demind last week. Shipments were 
light, and were taken as quickly as they 
were unloaded. Quotations, Nov. 6: No. 
2 white, 54c bu; No. 3 white, 5lc, 

Buston.—There was a moderate de- 
man | for oats last week, with the market 
genevally steady. For shipment, old reg- 
ular 40-lb oats were quoted on Nov. 6 at 
62@9¢e bu; old regular 38-lb, 60@63c; 
new regular 38@40-lb, 56@58c; regular 
34@ 5-lb, 55@56c. 

B. 'timore.—Oats prices, Nov. 6: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5614c bu; No. 3 white, 
dom«stic, 5114,¢. 

P) ladelphia.—The oats market de- 
cline} le early last week, but later re- 
cove cd %e, and closed firm, though 
quie'. Quotations, Nov. 6: No. 2 white, 
561, 057%4c bu; No. 3 white, 534%,@ 
551 

By falo—tThere are fairly large stocks 
of berley here, with an almost total lack 
of demand. Prices are nominal. Figur- 
ing ound for pound, this grain is of- 
ferei at less than oats. Some small 
tradiig has taken place in rye, but the 
milliig demand continues light. Stocks 
are «inple. There is a fair demand for 
oats, but buyers are looking for heavy 
white, suitable for milling, and can find 
few offerings of that kind. Quotation, 
Nov. 6: No. 4 white, 44%%c¢ bu. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for coarse grains is 
slow, buyers showing no interest. Deliv- 
ery of Ontario oats is poor. The west- 
ern variety has advanced 4c during the 
week, and is considered dear. Ontario 
barley increased 2c, while American corn 
declined 2c. Quotations, Nov. 6: On- 
tario oats 45@48c bu, barley 62@65c, 
tye 56@88c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 yellow American corn, kiln- 
dried, all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton 
freights, 883c; No. 8 Canadian western 
oats T1c, c.i.f., Bay ports, and No. 1 feed 
69¢. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were moder- 
ately active last week, the feature being 
the strength displayed by oats. This 
grain is scarce, owing to the tardiness 
of threshing in so many sections of west- 
ern Canada. Light offerings are a nat- 
ural sequence, and so far this grain has 
graded low. Milling oats are at a pre- 
mium. Barley has met a fair demand 
from day to day; rye was dull, and fol- 
lowed closely the trend of wheat. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 6444 bu; barley, 6644c; rye, 95%c. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
6, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

WORE wccccoscvonsves 79,855,000 11,352,000 
3g MEP CLUE ELIE 12,926,000 1,552,000 
CPR a viv ecsoaee cutie 28,260,000  ...... 
PORTIOT y0:« onic owed tblens 4,670,000 2,604,000 
D+ 0 0 66h 0 00 0 > 00.00-4 5% 49,689,000 572,000 
ye ee rer 3,460,000 29,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 30: wheat, 2,045,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,309,000; corn, 1,760,000; bar- 
Icy, 350,000; oats, 902,000; flaxseed, 7,367,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 6, in bushels (000's omit- 
tcd), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 261 6510 282 1752,737 2,700 


Kansas City... 7 7 1 7 4 82 
Chicago ...... 188 176 59 26 oe ve 
New York ... 459 964 394 655 123 944 
Boston ....... es 20 és ee -» 166 
Baltimore .... 107 90 4 68 111 80 
Philadelphia... .. 95 2 e° 1 196 
Milwaukee ... 176 154 42 32 o* ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 168 307 230 236 824 968 
*Buffalo ..... 945 823 6532 .. 2,378 2,295 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Nov. 6, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 802 47 
Ge Be. Bo cscccens 


1,669 145 153 220 














Northland ...... 3,797 147 226 
Can, Gov't ..... 381 33 115 284 
Sask. Pool 

BOs 6 ses cccve 3,634 36 59 283 

BOs © ccvcccee 5,098 69 379 129 
Private elevators. 12,208 806 1,940 86 

Totals .ccccece 27,589 1,284 3,146 1,002 
Year ago ....... 18,830 1,868 3,865 793 
Receipts .....s 12,322 536 1,350 215 
Lake shipments... 10,153 623 1,810 307 
Rail shipments... 260 58 16 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 3 Durum ........ 1,124 
No. 1 northern..3,527 Kota .......... 50 
No. 2 northern..4,384 Winter ........ 2 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 32 White spring .. 46 
No. 3 northern.. 479 Others ......... 5,049 
Ne. © cccvcdivese 267 Private ....... 12,208 
ets Th, ona oehenn® 284 — 
NG. © cccvecueue 99 BOCR) cccvces 27,589 
Peed vacosneses 33 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Moe. 8 CO. Wiscess BS GERARD cc ciicccce 366 
Mix. 1: £008 .0cee 4 Private ......<«. 806 
5 UE a W6ws +04 31 
S PO08 cccccccce 17 Weta? .2ccaces 1,284 





CHEMISTS TO MEET IN OMAHA 

Leslie R. Olsen, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, announces 
that, as a result of the voting done by 
the members during the past three 
months, it has been decided to hold the 
annual convention of the society in 
Omaha next year. The probable date of 
the meeting will be early in June, but 
the exact time will be announced later. 
The program committee has already com- 
menced to arrange details. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 6, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mpls. ...... 2,273 3,264 1,080 1,357 10,121 6,551 
Kan, City..1,5321,000 773 232 14,233 3,920 
Chicago ... 559 180 429 370 oes eee 
New York..1,829 2,278 1,1982,047 2,596 880 
Boston ‘ 62 eo 393 oé 290 bee 
Baltimore... 455 106 452 -- 8,699 1,971 
Philadelphia 308 365 272 803 1,708 1,351 


Milwaukee... 94. 17 318 11 
D.-Superior 1,690 2,143 1,489 2,970 
Toledo .... 323 84 78 74 
tNashville . 16 45 18 21 1,039 641 
*Buffalo ...6,5576,481 1,538 «+. 10,358 10,060 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal, +Figures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 1. 


8,478 11,137 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipménts Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 89 197 50 863,799 2,508 
Kansas City... 7 4 2 299 101 
Chicago ...... 84 15 5 3 ee ée 
New York ... 7 80 72 825 207 
err 2 1 ee oe 2 3 
Baltimore .... 9 ee oe oe 77 52 
Philadelphia . 4 2 ee 3 27 6 
Milwaukee ... 23 5 2 6 ° 
tNashville 6 2 17 ee oe 

9 351 323 4,648 3,468 


Dul.-Superior.. 315 27 
*Buffalo 875 ee ee +-1,002 803 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Nov. 6, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 108 129 131 79 1,058 16 
Kansas City .. 438 132 101 1021,877 156 


Chicago ..... 6,662 1,2572,041 720 ee es 
New York .... 44 129 ee -. 130 2 
BOstOM .nccccs ee oe ee ee 6 1 
Baltimore .... 9 3 ee ee 48 20 
Philadelphia. . 1 5 10 11 19 13 
Milwaukee ... 277 27 39 17 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior. . 7 1 os os 15 

DatGGs oovecer 99 28 15 es ee 
tNashville .... 77 78 63 59 42 25 
*Buffalo ..... 515 173 18 . 2,605 71 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 1. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 429 494 613 640 18,161 23,067 
Kan. City... 137 200 13 100 6 6,243 


Chicago ...1,476 988 544. 5603 ans og 
New York.. 108 191 -. 458 805 1,436 
Boston ..... 18 20 es oe 53 64 
Baltimore .. 6 16 és ee 158 114 
Philadelphia 37 38 32 @ 21 139 416 
Milwaukee.. 356 158 132 216 
Duluth-Sup. 26 3881 355 460 
TEROeO .c+es Bee 86 38 76 ope ede 
+Nashville . 102 232 108 218 735 313 
*Buffalo ... 546 169 ee 3,923 3,987 

*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Nov. 1. 


8,929 7,811 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are SBradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 30, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 31, 
Wheat— Oct. 30 vious week 1925 
United States*... 77,714 +257 49,651 
United Statesf... 3,461 +114 2,743 
Canada ......... 83,719 +13,207 76,239 
Totals ........ 164,894 +13,578 128,633 


United Kingdom port stocks and 


floating supply (Broomhall)— 
BWotels oc ccvccscs $42,400 +1,800 41,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WORD or ccnceses 207,294 +15,378 170,033 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Total® «6 occacsses ° + 4,435 2,338 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WOCAIS oo kcccncns 68,537 +1,299 76,974 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
————_ United States———_, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOE Becssce 18,273,000 3,218,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1..... 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 2...... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
COR Bs ccces 80,938,000 3,444,000 84,382,000 
Get. 36..cce 79,469,000 3,430,000 82,899,000 
Oct. 33..... 77,457,000 3,347,000 80,804,000 
Get. 8O..... 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat® 
July 1..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 2.... 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Oct. 9.... 538,714,000 138,096,000 41,200,000 
Oct. 16.... 59,781,000 142,680,000 39,800,000 
Oct. 23.... 70,512,000 151,316,000 40,600,000 
Oct. 30.. 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 
Week ending— 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Oct. 2..... 170,478,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Oct. 9..... 179,296,000 
Sept. 1....183,277,000 Oct. 16....182,480,000 
Oct. 28....191,916,000 
Oct. 30... .207,204,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
a Week ending——_, Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30, 1926 

found * =" \Sewke 78,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1926, to 





o 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30, 1926 
386,000 559,000 9,747,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Nov. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1926 

Minneapolis .. 400 367 60 126 900 1,013 

New York ... 269 19 ee ee es 

Chicago ...... 19 21 


Dul.-Superior. 583 781 132 602 2,568 2,561 








—_— 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 
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No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) eseseeecesesececoes 
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Corn 


New Orleans,—Demand for corn is 
fair. A total of 20,130 bus was sent 
through this port last week. Quotations, 
Nov. 4: No. 2 yellow 98%4¢ bu, No. 3 
97Y,c; No. 2 white 98¥,c, No. 3 white 
971,,c; yellow chops were offered at $1.75 
per 100. Ibs, hominy feed $1.70, and wheat 
bran $1.30; grits, $2.05 in 98’s; standard 
meal $1.95, and gray shorts $1.65. 

St. Louis.—The corn market is lower. 
There was a fair demand at the declines 
and, with offerings smaller, a good clear- 
ance was effected. Elevators and glucose 
plants were the best buyers, the balance 
going to mills and shippers. Receipts 
last week were 248 cars, against 354 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 6: 
No. 2 corn 70¢ bu, No. 3 corn 671,c, No. 
4 corn 66c; No. 2 yellow 714%4c, No. 3 
yellow 6912@70c, No. 4 yellow 66@66',c, 
No. 5 yellow 65@65',c, No. 6 yellow 63c; 
No, 2 white 7114,@72c, No. 8 white 70c, 
No. 4 white 65',c. 

Memphis.—Corn meal prices are de- 
clining. Dealers are taking only what 
they need to fill orders promptly. 
Consumers are buying sparingly. Cream 
was offered, on Nov. 5, at $3.70@3.90 
bbl, basis 24’s. New corn is coming in 
freely, consignments having demoralized 
the market, Track No, 3 white is quot- 
ed at 74@75¢ bu. 

Kansas City.—Prices, Nov. 6: white 
corn, No. 2 74@75¢c bu, No. 38 724%4.@ 
73Y2c, No. 4 71@72c; yellow corn, No. 2 
4@15e, No. 3 T38@T4c, No. 4 71172@ 
72'%.c; mixed corn, No. 2 783@73%2c, No. 
8 72@724%2.c, No. 4 704%.@71'c; cream 
meal, $3.60 bbl, cotton 24’s; corn bran, 
$28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report business in 
corn fairly brisk for this time of year, 
Georgia and eastern Tennessee business 
is better than elsewhere in the South, 
because of crop diversification practiced 
by farmers there who, consequently, do 
not have to depend so much on cotton. 
Prices, delivered in Atlanta, Nov. 5: No. 
2 white $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow $1, No. 3 yellow 98c. 

Nashville—A small volume of corn 
trade is passing, as prices are being ad- 
justed to the new crop. Quotations, Nov. 
6: No, 2 white 85c bu, No. 3 white 83c; 
No. 2 yellow 85c, No. 3 yellow 83c. New 
corn is about 10e less. Fair demand is 
reported for meal at grist mills. Prices 
are being revised on a lower scale to 
meet new corn values. Quotations, Nov. 
6: bolted, paper or cloth bags, $2.10@ 
2.20 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago.—A_ brisk demand for corn 
goods prevails, especially for meal and 
hominy. Flour is moving only in mod- 
erate amounts. Corn flour was quoted, 
Nov. 6, at $2.15 per 100 Ibs, corn meal 
$1.90, cream meal $1.90, hominy $1.90. 
Cash corn was steady, and demand good. 
Industries and elevators were in the mar- 
ket. No. 2 mixed was quoted, on Nov. 
6, at 71@72c¢ bu, No. 3 mixed 684,@70c, 
No. 4 mixed 62@684%,c, No. 5 mixed 61 
@63c; No. 2 yellow 72@72%c, No. 8 
yellow 71@71c, No. 4 yellow 68@69¥,c, 
No. 5 yellow 66@67¥,c, No. 6 yellow 
60@66c; No. 2 white 72@72\%c, No. 8 
white 71@714%c, No. 4 white 68%@ 
68%,c, No. 5 white 66@67',c, No. 6 white 
62@65c, 

Milwaukee.—While cash corn is 2@ 
2Y¥,c lower, the basis is improved and 
the tone firmer. Offerings are light, 
while there is an active demand, both 
local and shipping. Receipts were 187 
cars, against 247 in the previous week 
and 24 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 6: No. 2 yellow, 721,@78¢ bu; No. 
2 white, 72@72%,c; No. 2 mixed, 714@ 
72c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn and corn 
products continued brisk last week, high 
grade corn being much in demand. Of- 
ferings of desirable corn were light. 
Quotations, Nov, 6: No. 2 yellow, 84c 
bu; No. 8, 838c. 


Minneapolis.—A good demand for corn 
is reported, with interest in mixed in- 
creasing, due to the scarcity of yellow. 
No, 2 yellow is quoted at 3@4c over De- 
cember, No. 8 yellow 2@8ec over; No. 
2 mixed 1@2c over, No. 8 mixed De- 
cember price to Ic over. 


One or two 


cars of new corn arrived last week, and 
were reported high in moisture content. 
New corn is being shelled in some places, 
but little is fit for shelling, according to 
reports. Elevators are loading out some 
of their stocks. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 6 
was 71@74'c; the closing price on Nov. 
8 was 71@72c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 9 at 
$4.50@4.60 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.40@4.50. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of trad- 
ing in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods sell 
slowly, and rule weak and lower. Sup- 
plies are small but ample. Quotations, 
Nov. 6, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.55@2.75; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.55@2.75; pearl hominy and grits, $2.55 
@2.75. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of corn were heavy 
last week. Buyers were slow to take 
hold and holders reduced their prices 
slightly to make sales. Corn products 
were fairly active. Gluten and hominy 
eased off slightly in sympathy with the 
easier futures market. Quotations, Nov. 
6: No. 8 yellow 78%c bu, No. 5 yellow 
73%c; cracked corn $36 ton, gluten 
$31.65. 

Baltimore.—Corn is lower and quiet. 
The only sale reported last week was a 
parcel lot of southern white at 80c bu, 
delivered. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
was quoted on Novy. 6 at 90c. Corn meal 
is lower and more active at $2.03@2.18 
per 100 lbs, while hominy and grits are 
also weaker and more salable at $2.08 
@2.,23. 

Boston.—Gluten feed is in slow de- 
mand, being quoted on Nov. 6 at $34.90 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten meal is 
steady, with a fair demand. Hominy 
feed is lower, with a few sales last week 
at $34. Corn was lower last week with 
a better demand. For shipment, all- 
rail, No. 2 yellow was quoted on Nov. 6 
at 91@92c bu and No, 3 yellow at 89 
@90c. Granulated corn meal is lower 
and in slow demand, Granulated yellow 
was quoted on Nov. 6 at $2.35 per 100 
Ibs, bolted yellow at $2.30, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $1.90. 

San Francisco.—Prices of eastern corn 
have been weaker, in consequence of 
which trading has been fairly active. 
Very little California corn has yet been 
offered. Shipping business is picking up 
somewhat. Quotations, Nov. 4, f.o.b., 
San Francisco: eastern kaffir and milo, 
$1.45 per 100 Ibs, sacked; California 
milo, $1.65; Egyptian corn, $1.92Y,; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.83, bulk. 





Milwaukee.—With most large bakeries 
liberally supplied, and small consumers 


also uninterested, rye flour is quiet. Oc- 
casionally a car is sold, but most of the 
business is in mixed cars. The soft spot 
in the grain market last week resulted 
in more inquiry, but the recovery was 
followed by indifference, and practically 
no business resulted. Mill operations in 
the interior are fair, with shipping direc- 
tions moderate. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
fancy rye patent $5.75@5.95 bbl, pure 
white $5.50@5.75, medium $5.10@5.30, 
and dark $4.40@4.80, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—There is not much activity in 
rye flour, but mill representatives report 
a gradually increasing interest. Shipping 
directions are fairly active, but new busi- 
ness is confined to scattered single car 
lots. Price cutting is not very noticeable, 
and mills seem inclined to want a fair 
price for their goods. The local output 
totaled 7,200 bbls last week, against 8,000 
the preceding week. White was quoted, 
Nov. 6, at $5.60@5.65 bbl, jute, medium 
at $5.20@5.45, and dark at $3.75@4.30. 


Boston.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, with prices a shade low- 
er. Rye meal and dark rye were also 
in light demand. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
choice white patents $6.20@6.50 bbl, 
standard patents $6.05@6.35, rye meal 
$5.10@5.15, dark rye $4.90@4.95. 


Duluth.—The rye mill last week re- 
ceived scattered orders for flour in mixed 
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cars. Old orders have been pretty well 
cleaned up, and the mill is dependent 
on new business to keep running. Local 
users cover only their immediate needs. 
Quotations, Nov. 6, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure white, $5.90 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.35; No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 
blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 

Minneapolis—Rye flour business is 
fair to good. Rye is firmer, and the 
flour price basis is more satisfactory. 
Buying last week was scattered, mainly 
for shipment up to February. White 
and medium prices are advanced about 
10c over a week ago. White is quoted at 
$5.65@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, medium $5.25@5.40, and 
dark $3.90@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,928 bbls flour, compared with 
16,168 in the previous week. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is entirely nom- 
inal, in the absence of either demand or 
trading. Quotations, Nov. 6: white pat- 
ent, $5.90@6.15 bbl; dark, $4.45@4.70. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued light, only a few scattered good- 
sized orders being booked. Bakers ap- 
pear to be well supplied. Quotations, 
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Nov. 6: pure white $6@6.25 bbl; mediuy 
$5.25@5.50, dark $5.50@5.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of rye flour 
are only moderate, but trade is slow 
and the market is a shade easier. Quo. 
tations, Nov. 6, per 196 lbs, packed jp 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.10@6.40 for white, 
$5.75@6 for medium and $5.50@5.75 for 
dark. 

New York.—There is no change in the 
rye flour situation. Business continues 
to be of a car here and there for imme- 
diate requirements, with no large sales 
reported. Quotations, Nov. 6, white pat- 
ent flour $6.10@6.30 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour demand is light, 
and there has been little change in price. 
Quotations, Nov. 6, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, 
mill: dark $4.75@4.85 bbl, medium $5.85 
@5.95, white $6.15@6.25. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is meeting with a 
good inquiry, but supplies are scarce, 
The price declined 20c last week, and 
on Nov. 6 was quoted at $6.20 bbl, in 
two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points; less than car lots at 
same prices, but the terms are f.».b, 
point of shipment. 
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| FLAXSEED 





Minneapolis.—Crushers report demand 
for linseed meal only fair. The Minne- 
apolis quotation has declined 50c from 
the price of a week ago. Linseed meal 
at Minneapolis is quoted at $44.50 ton, 
$46.50 at Chicago, $46 at Toledo, and 
$44 at Buffalo. A fair export interest 
is exhibited in cake, with the price un- 
changed. Cake is quoted at $37.50 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 








ies 2 +e. Holiday 

Nov. 3 ...$2.19% 2.16% 2.21% 2.16% 2.17% 
Nov. 4... 2.22% 2.19% 2.23% 2.18% 2.19% 
Nov. 56 ... 2.18% 2.19% 2.21% 2.16% 2.18% 
Nov. 6 - 2.22% 2.20 2.23% 2.18% 2.20% 
Nov. 8 ... 2.25% 2.22% 2.26% 2.21% 2.23 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
6, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 4,971 6,325 1,103 1,572 
Death 2. sscve 4,648 6,922 1,744 3,435 
TORR 239.0205 9,619 12,247 2,847 5,007 


Duluth.—Although a very fair move- 
ment continues, receipts carry very little 
choice offerings, causing a premium of 
10c over November delivery. There is 
sufficient buying to take care of arrivals. 
Cheaper Argentine prices shut off trade 
with the seaboard. Attention is now di- 
rected to the growing crop in Argentina. 
Strong buying here has advanced the 
future prices, which closed on Nov. 6 
with an outside gain of 3c. Some of 
the strength was attributed to the rise 
in wheat. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed mills are not yet 
operating to any great extent and, con- 
sequently, have little oil cake and meal 
to offer. Inquiry is good, and consider- 
able quantities of these commodities could 
be disposed of, were they available. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: oil cake, in bags, 
$42 ton, and oil meal $44. Demand for 
flaxseed is not strong, although the near- 
by future is firmer. Trading has been 
confined to small quantities. Quotation, 
Nov. 6, $1.95% bu. 


Chicago.—Mills are holding prices up, 
and do not seem disposed to grant con- 
cessions to secure business, although oc- 
casional sales are being made by them 
at slightly under asking prices. As a 
rule, sales are only in single car lots. 
Linseed meal was quoted, Nov. 6, at 
$45.50@46 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—While asking limits are 
nominally unchanged, linseed meal is 
firmer as the result of a material im- 
provement in demand. The supply is 
somewhat liberal, however, and produc- 
tion heavy, and these factors act as a 
check on any further advance for the 
time being. The market does not seem 
to have been adversely affected by the 
rather demoralized price situation in cot- 








tonseed meal, and it is standing on its 
own ground firmly. Quotation, Nov. 6, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 
Boston.—Demand for linseed eal 
continues light. Stocks are small. 1 uf- 
falo shippers, on Nov. 6, were offe-ing 
34 per cent meal for shipment, Bo: ton 
points, 45 days, at $47.70@48.20 ton. in 
100-Ib sacks, and 31 per cent mea! at 
$46.70. Edgewater is out of the ma ket 
for November shipment, so far as }\os- 
ton points are concerned. 
Buffalo.—Receipts of flaxseed by | ake 
have been light. Demand for mea! is 
slow, and prices easy. No 31 per cent 
meal is offered. Quotation, Nov. 6, 34 
per cent, $43.50 ton. 
Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal is more ac- 
tive than for some weeks. Offerings are 
light. Quotation, Nov. 6, $46.70 ton 
Toronto.—Producers of linseed meal 
are finding an improved inquiry as the 
season advances. Prices have: not 
changed, and on Nov. 6 Canadian miills 
were asking $45 ton, in new bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., mills. 


OATMEAL 


ye my 





Montreal.—Business is reported very 
active for both bulk and package lines 
of rolled oats and oatmeal. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: rolled oats $3.70 per 90 Ibs, oat- 
meal $4.07 per 98 Ibs. 

Toronto.—Rolled oats are selling free- 
ly throughout Ontario as the weather be- 
comes colder. Cereal mills find no cause 
of complaint in their volume of sales; 
the only difficulty is that of getting good 
milling oats. Prices remain at the level 
of previous week, Quotations, Nov. 6: 
rolled oats $7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—A good demand is main- 
tained in western Canada for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, and export business is 
moderately good. Millers of these com- 
modities, however, are still having diff- 
culty in obtaining good milling oats in 
the required quantity, and business is 
suffering to some extent from this cause. 
Prices have made no further change. 
Quotations, Nov. 6: rolled oats, in 8(-lb 
bags, $3.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bugs; 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply, and the market rules steady ut 
quiet. Quotations, Nov. 6, $3@3.25 er 
90 lbs for ground. 

Chicago.—The high ocean rates hive 
checked business in oat products with 
importers, although they are willing to 
buy on the basis of the old rates, «nd 
some mills are able to make sales. 1)0- 
mestic demand is fairly brisk, but mills 
are experiencing trouble in getting sup- 
plies of the kind of oats to make gvod 
products. Rolled oats were quoted, Nov. 
6, at $2.55 per 90 lbs, and oatmeal $2.80 
per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoied 
on Nov. 9 at $2.57 per 90 lbs. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 
The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Tusca- 
loosa, was recently taken over by T. J 
who has been in the bakery busi- 


Grace, 
ness in Alabama for several years. 
Carroll & Sons, Ozark, have opened a 
feed department. 
Arkansas 


The floor space of the Carlisle Flour 
& Feed Co., Prairie Grove, has been in- 
creased. 

W. O. Clem, for some time a general 
int at Branch, has sold his busi- 


merc 

ness ond has become a member of the 
firm of Clem & Wilburn, which is en- 
gage in the wholesale and retail flour 
and feed business. 


Bovham & Jordan have sold the New 


Systein Bakery, Camden, to T. D. Fooks, 
who vill operate as the Valley Baking 
Co. 


Th: American Grocer Co., Little Rock, 
has » irchased the business of the South- 
ern ‘irain & Produce Co., Hope, and 
will } indle it as a branch. B. E. New- 
ton v ll continue as manager. 


California 


Mo tenson & Borg have opened the 
Hom: Bakery, Kingsburg. 

L. Trinchero, Niles, has purchased 
the \rrow Bakery from G. Bailey and 
has a ded it to his chain of Grocerterias. 

The Poultry Preducers of Central Cali- 


forni’, poultry and feed marketing as- 
sociaiion, is erecting a building, covering 
30,00) square feet, in Petaluma, to be 
used as a branch office and warehouse. 
This association is also constructing a 
ware)ouse on Petaluma River. John 
Lawler is manager. 


The Suydam Baking Co., Long Beach, 
‘ting a plant at Fourteenth and 


is er 
Canal streets, to cost $80,000, and to be 
ready for operation Jan. 1. The present 
plant at 1650 Perris Road will then be 
abandoned. 

J. L. Ashton,. Taft, has purchased the 
McFarland (Cal.) Bakery from Carl 
Bak« " 


0. B. Hornbuckle has opened a bakery 
at Menlo Park. 

H. Schmidt, of Schmidt’s Bakery, Po- 
mona, has let the contract for a bakery 
building to cost $18,000, and construc- 
tion work has been begun. 


Connecticut 


The White Star Bakery, Bristol, owned 
by Isadore Simon, burned. 


Florida 

The Ward Baking Co.’s new $500,000 
plant, Jacksonville, will be ready for 
operation about Nov. 15. 

The Henderson Baking Co., 2706 Flor- 
ida Avenue, Tampa, has recently doubled 
the capacity of its plant. W. B. Hen- 
derson is president. 

The Kelley-MacGregor Baking Co., 
which recently acquired the plant of the 
St. Petersburg Steam Bakery, expects 
shortly to occupy the $150,000 plant the 
company is now constructing in that city. 

Irving Pinkus will build a plant at 313 
Florida Avenue, Jacksonville, for the 
manufacture and wholesale distribution 
of special bakery products. His firm 
will be known .as the Irvin Southern 
Food Products Co. 


Georgia 
Benson’s Bakery recently completed 
its new plant at Milledgeville, and has 
started production. 


Illinois 

Art’s Home Bakery, 6044 Irving Park 
- ‘vard, Chicago, has been discon- 
Inued, 

_ The new plant of the Howe Mills Bak- 
ing Co., Galesburg, soon will be ready 
to operate. 

Joseph Zimmerman, owner of the Car- 
lock Electric Mill, 508 North Morris 
Avenue, Bloomington, has announced the 
com) letion of a new mill and elevator. 
Machinery has been installed to make 
Stee’ cut oats, wheat and corn. 


Indiana 
Potter & Clements are the new owners 
of the Home Bakery, Vevay. 


lowa 


Stiles Bros., operating the Nifti-Thrift 
Food Stores in southeastern Iowa, are 
opening three new ones, two in Burling- 
ton and one in Keokuk. 

The Davenport (Iowa) Seed Co. has 
been capitalized at $100,000 to succeed 
the Bruns Seed Co. A. R. Bruns is 
president, F. C. Harrison secretary, and 
A. L. Bruns treasurer. 

Aager Madsen, Chicago, has opened a 
bakery at Exira. 

B. L. Nutting has opened a grain and 
feed merchandising business at Spencer. 

Edward Seda has sold the Tipton 
(Iowa) Bakery to H. C. Spitzangle. 

Russell Watkins, Chicago, has pur- 
chased the Wayland (Iowa) Bakery. 

Jesse W. Young, who has been identi- 
fied with the grain business at Toledo for 
many years, formerly with Soquthworth 
& Co., will leave Toledo to conduct the 
La Fayette (Ind.) Grain Co., recently 
incorporated. Other incorporators are 
J. P. Young, Taylor and H. Y. Smith, 
and George B. Orwig. 

William Cook and George Jones have 
opened the bakery on White River Ave- 
nue, Bicknell, formerly operated by 
Richard Powell. 

The Spencer-Hogin Wholesale Grocery 
& Fruit Co., Marion, has been sold to 
the McMahan & Leib Co., of Anderson. 

Bumen & Hill have opened the Ver- 
sailles (Ind.) Sanitary Bakery. 

The Northwestern Milling & Produce 
Co., Belmond, has consolidated with the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. there. The new 
firm is located at the elevator, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis yards. 

The Betty Jane Shop, specializing in 
pastries and candies, has opened in the 
Frances Building, Sioux City. 


Kansas 


Earl Braley has purchased the bakery 
of R. E. Macomber, Hiawatha. 

W. H. Keown, Arkansas City, has 
moved his bakery to 613 South Summit 
Street. 

Lloyd Jones has purchased the bakery 
of A. Mueldener, Lyons. 

Herman Lindner, Greenleaf, has pur- 
chased the building in which his bakery 
is located. 


Kentucky 


Mann & Bradshaw, Lebanon, have pur- 
chased the Farmers’ Feed Co. from S. 
Paul Thomas. The feed and seed busi- 
ness formerly conducted by Fred Mann 
has been combined with it. 

The Union Baking Co., Paducah, has 
opened its new plant at 1214 Broadway. 


Louisiana 
The Kalmbach-Burckett Co., wholesale 
grain, feed, flour and hay, Shreveport, 
has let the contract for construction of 
a new mill and elevator, to cost $28,500. 


Maine 


The Harris Baking Co., Waterville, 
has opened its new retail bakery at 139- 
141 Main Street. 


Maryland 
The old ship chandlery of Claridge & 
Woodall, Baltimore, which has been 


closed for some time, has been bought by 
the Columbian Marine Supply Co. and 
will resume business. 

Paul and Richard Bilger, trading as 
Bilger’s Sandwich Shop, have leased for 
10 years the basement room, with an 
area of 2,600 square feet, in the north- 
east corner of the Equitable Building, 
Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Feed & Seed Co. has 
increased its stock from 1,000 shares of 
preferred stock, par value $100, and 
1,000 shares. of common stock, no par 
value, to 2,475 shares of preferred stock, 
par value $100, and 2,500 shares com- 
mon stock, par value $1. 

The Eastern Baking Co., 420 South 
Mount Street, Baltimore, capital stock 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $100, to manu- 
facture, sell and deal in ice cream cones 
and cup pastry, has been incorporated 
by Joseph and Isaac Shapiro, and David 
Gerber. 


Massachusetts 
Nazar Moushegian, 574 Central Street, 
Lowell, will build a store and bakery. 


Michigan 
A. Corsini has sold the International 
Bakery, 11507 Fort Street, Detroit, to 
G. Delanno. 
Osborn & Grovers have opened the 
Reed City (Mich.) Bakery. 


Minnesota 

The Farmington Bakery building has 
been sold by E. Kuchera to Michael 
Hunter, of Faribault. 

Henry Schrupp has opened a bakery at 
Glencoe. 

Harry Gutz, of St. Paul, contem- 
plates opening a bakery at Sleepy Eye. 

Paul R. Mueller, owner of the Mueller 
Bros. Bakery, Faribault, has sold a half 
interest to Gust Renk, and turned the 
other half over to Mrs. Mueller. The 
firm name hereafter will be Mueller & 
Renk. The bakery is being remodeled, 
and new machinery installed. 

The Happiness Bakeries, Inc., Pel- 
ham Street and St. Anthony Avenue, 
St. Paul, formed a few weeks ago, has 
40 employees at present. The building 
in which the plant is located formerly 
was used as a garage for the post office, 
and was remodeled at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. 

W. C. McCline has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Courtney Seed & Feed Co., 
Fergus Falls, formerly owned by the late 
W. J. Courtney. . 


Mississippi 
T. H. Miller, Memphis, Tenn., has 
opened a wholesale and retail bakery at 
Corinth. 


Missouri 


George Bales has bought the Broad- 
way Bakery, Excelsior Springs, from L. 
B. La Salle. 

Benno Koenig has closed his bakery 
at Clayton. 

Frank Stevens, whose bakery at Lex- 
ington burned recently, has purchased 
Moore’s Bakery, Kirksville. 

The Dauernheim Pastry Shop, located 
on South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
was formally opened on Nov. 6. 

John King will open his new bakeshop, 
Meramac Avenue, St. Louis, Nov. 13. 

The Amos-James Grocer Co., St. Louis, 
wholesale grocer, has leased two large 
warehouses, containing 82,500 square 
feet of floor space, on South Seventh 
Street. 

Conley’s Union Bakery, 205 South 
Main Street, Carthage, will erect an ad- 
dition to cost $1,000. 

N. B. Henefent has opened a bakery 
at Edina. 

A. G. Arnold & Sons, Excelsior Springs, 
have moved the Blue Ribbon Bakery to 
a new location. 


Montana 


W. M. Fergus, general manager of the 
Ryan Mercantile Co., Butte, has complet- 
ed the purchase for his firm of the three- 
story and basement brick warehouse of 
the Butte Wholesale Grocery Co., 800 
South Wyoming Street. 


Nebraska 


The Consolidated Bakery, McCook, for- 
merly operated by L. Slauter, has been 
taken over by the McCook Milling Co. 

Lester Paine, Neligh, has purchased 
the Purity Bakery, Orchard, from John 
Walmer. 

The Quality Bakery, Plattsmouth, has 
moved to new and larger quarters. 


New Jersey 


John M. Schultz, proprietor of the 
Teaneck (N. J.) Model Bakery, has 
opened the Economy Bakery, Madison 
and Park avenues, Dumont, N. J. 

Frances Nowak has purchased a bak- 
ery building on Brunswick Avenue near 
Olden Avenue, Trenton, from Yardley 
Mills, Inc., Yardley, Pa. The building 
will be improved and a bakery business 
inaugurated. 

I. M. Rabstein, owner of the Quality 
Bakery, 554 Orange Street, Roseville, 
and of the bakery at 87 Fourth Avenue, 


Ampere, has sold these shops to the 
Broad Street Bake Shop, East Orange. 


New York 


Henry and Frank Englert, of New 
York City, have purchased the Modern 
Bakery and Restaurant, 935 South 
Street, Peekskill, from Peter Rousch, 
and opened it as the New York Bakery 
and Restaurant. 

Brewster, Gordon & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Rochester, have purchased the 
grocery business of Smith, Perkins & Co., 
of that city. The Brewster firm has 
branches at Ithaca, Niagara Falls, Au- 
burn, and Fulton. E. F. Brewster, Jr., 
is president. 

The Quality Bakery, Friendship, 
burned. Damage was estimated at $2,000. 

The Scandia Baking Co., Jamestown, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by C. 
O. Peterson, G. E. Dahlberg and D. K. 
Billing. 

W. Taylor Barr, Pulaski, has sold his 
bakery to Harold A. Gardner. 

Sigmund Handel has purchased the 
bakery and delicatessen at 1835 State 


Street, Schenectady, from Goodman 
Bros. 

The Reeves Home Bakery, 1015 Park 
Street, Peekskill, has opened retail 


stores in Cold Spring and Croton-on-the- 
Hudson. 


North Dakota 


Diehl’s Home Bakery, Ellendale, has 
opened in its new building. 

Chris Rott is the new manager of the 
Wimbledon (N. D.) Bakery. 

L. C. Baese is the new proprietor of 
the Broadway Bakery, 207 Broadway, 
Fargo. 


Ohio 


The Jewett Bros. Co., wholesale grocer, 
Portsmouth, -consisting of Howard D. 
and Roy L. Jewett, has sold its business 
to the Midland Grocery Co., and is now 
engaged in the flour brokerage business. 
The company is also financially interest- 
ed in a number of jobbing accounts in 
southern Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and expects to become one of the 
largest handlers of flour in the central 


states. These jobbing accounts are op- 
erated separately from the brokerage 
business. 


The Paroubeck Bakery, Niles Center, 
is building an addition. 

Henry Schweinfurth has purchased the 
bakery of Howard Golden, Sandusky. 
The business was established originally 
by the late Fred Schweinfurth. 

Lyman Perin, formerly of the Perin 
Milling Co., which was succeeded by the 
Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain & Milling 
Co., Cincinnati, and was recently sold, 
is now engaged in the commission, grain, 
hay and feed business as Lyman Perin 
& Co. 

The H. & S. Modern Bakery, Sandusky, 
will build an addition. 

The Seaman (Ohio) Bakery, owned by 
Alte & Matheny, has opened for busi- 
ness. It was formerly located at Peebles. 
Three motor trucks are operated. 

Briggs’s Bakery, Versailles, will be re- 
modeled. 

John De Latt, of Sandusky, has pur- 
chased the Wellington (Ohio) Bakery 
from Mrs. Joseph Joshek. He will do 
a wholesale and retail business. 


Oklahoma 


J. A. Brown, of Tulsa, has opened a 
bakery at Collinsville. 

The Smith Baking Co. will double the 
size of its bakery at Thirteenth and 
Oklahoma avenues, Oklahoma City. 

The Welch (Okla.) Grain Co. has pur- 
chased the feed business of F. Smith. 

A rotary oven, the first sold in that 
section of the state, is being installed 
in the plant of the Home Bakery, New- 
kirk. 

W. B. Johnston, grain, Enid, will con- 
struct a tile and concrete warehouse as 
an addition to his plant, at a cost of 
about $7,000. 


Oregon 


The Cathlamet (Oregon) Bakery has 
been closed. 
James Oberson has purchased the stock 
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of the defunct Independence (Oregon) 
Bakery, and will reopen the plant after 
installing equipment. 


Pennsylvania 

The General Baking Co. has purchased 
the store of Louis S. Neidig, Jr., on the 
southwest side of Pulaski Avenue, North- 
west of Hausberry Street, Philadelphia. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the premises, 5682-40 
Summer Street, from D. M. Loughlin. 

C. C. Cronemiller has leased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Friedens. 

K. Wellejus has purchased the Nor- 
thumberland (Pa.) Bakery from Theo- 
dore Brode. 

J. M. Feeser will erect a $60,000 two- 
story brick building at Seventeenth and 
Berryhill streets, Harrisburg, for a noodle 
manufactory. 


South Carolina 
L. L. Hornsby has been made assist- 
ant manager of the Carolina Baking Co., 
Columbia, a branch of the Southern 
Baking Co. He was formerly with the 
Columbia Ice & Fuel Co, 


South Dakota 
E. H. Dow has bought the Calumet 
Bakery, 3034 South Phillips Avenue, 
Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee 

The Modern Bakery, 2301 Elliston 
Place, Nashville, now operates 12 trucks 
in its delivery service. 

The addition fo the plant of the Amer- 
ican Bread Co., Nashville, costing about 
$100,000, is nearing completion. 

Bessire & Co. of Tennessee, Inc., Mem- 
phis, will shortly occupy a new office and 
warehouse building being constructed at 
Pontiac Avenue and South Front Street. 
The company distributes bakers’ and 
confectioners’ supplies in the South. 

The Kingsport (Tenn.) Bakery has 
opened its new baking plant. E. R. 
Koeniger is manager. 

The Smith Bakery Co., just formed, is 
constructing a plant to be ready to start 
production ) Beh ae the end of the year. 

George W..Moore, of the Portland 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., and the Portland 
Feed Co., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The Farrabee & Roberts Co., Mem- 
phis, has been formed, with $15,000 capi- 
tal stock, to handle millfeed, hay and 
grain. 

Farrier & Nankeville, proprietors of 
the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Athens, 
have opened a branch bakery in Cleve- 
land, in charge of Solly Bible. 


Texas 


The Tillery Grain & Commission Co., 
Fort Worth, has decreased its capital 
stock to $1,000. 

The bakery building formerly occu- 
pied by R. H. Etlinger, Mathis, is re- 
ported to be repaired and ready for use 
by some progressive baker. 

C. G. Voigt will open a bakery at 
Pharr, when a brick building now under 
construction is completed. 

W. E. Grigsby, pioneer baker of the 
Texas panhandle, has sold his Bon Ton 
Bakery, Quanah, to his son John, who 
for several years has been assistant man- 
ager. 

The wholesale grocery firm of M. Cas- 
tanola & Son, San Antonio, will discon- 
tinue. 

Wade Roberts, El Campo, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. Gas ovens 
have been installed. 

The equipment of the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, Ennis, which has been closed 
for some time, has been moved to Dallas. 

The Adkins-Polk Co., wholesale grocer, 
Fort Worth, formerly incorporated with 
the company of the same name in Dallas, 
has been incorporated for $325,000, by 
J. R. Freeman, W. A. Polk and A. C, 
Adkins. 

The Mercedes (Texas) Baking Co. will 
move to a building nearing completion 
there. 

Virginia 

T. O. Williams has opened a bakery on 

South Street, Portsmouth. 


Washington 


O. H. Seiple, president of O. H. Seiple, 
Inc., Bellingham, dealer in grains, mill- 
feed, etc., has organized the Northern 
Washington Warehouse Co., Inc., for 
$10,000, to handle grain in bond. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour sales in north coast markets 
were near a standstill last week. As far 
as the bakers were concerned, this is as- 
cribed to heavy previous bookings, to a 
per capita decrease in bread consump- 
tion, and to more intensive competition 
caused by a material increase in the 
number of small bakers. Considerable 
complaint is heard about the slowness of 
ordering out. Family flour sales have 
been about normal. 

Demand from the Atlantic seaboard 

has been fairly satisfactory and of some- 
what greater volume than a year ago or 
in previous years. Business with the 
Middle West and Southeast has beer 
disappointing, and, so far this crop year, 
has been considerably less than" a year 
ago. 
_ Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Nov. 5: 
family short patents $7.70@8.40 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.50@ 
7.05, 98’s; standard patent $7@7.35, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.50@8.15, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $8.25@8.70; 
Montana, $7.55@7.85. 

Export Trade—While flour shipments 
continue of fair volume to South China 
and the Philippines in filling old sales, 
there has been practically no flour mov- 
ing to North China. Extremely little 
new business has developed with any 
section of the Orient. Small sales of 
clears have been made to Japan, not for 
Japanese consumption, however, as the 
high duty would make the cost prohibi- 
tive. These clears are understood to 
have been purchased by Japanese mills 
for blending with native flour and Cana- 
dian second clears for export to North 
China and Manchuria, the import duty 
being rebated when foreign flour is ex- 
ported. 

Export straights and clears quotations 
are, in the absence of new _ business, 








Mrs. Orpha Schroder has opened the 
Ann Elizabeth Shop, Elma, specializing 
in home made breads and sweet goods. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been incorporated for $150,- 
000, to succeed to the business of the 
Harris Purchasing System. Incorpora- 
tors are Samuel E. Harris, J. J. Whit- 
comb and Victor Hart. A warehouse is 
maintained at N1803 Division Street. 

The Washington Co-Operative Egg and 
Poultry Association will build a $30,000 
feed mill at Winlock. 


Wisconsin 


Leslie Roessler has opened the Barker 
Bakery, Fort Atkinson. 

C. A. Jones has sold the Farmers’ 
Supply Co., Mauston, to Frank Kallahan. 

The Service Bakery, 623 West College 
Avenue, Appleton, has been incorporated 
for $25,000. William Laux, who recently 
opened the bakery, is one of the incor- 
porators. 

Michael Carpenter, 81, founder and 
president of the Carpenter Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, is dead. 

The Wausaukee (Wis.) Bakery is now 
under the management of W. B. Hilde- 
brand. 

I. K. Mayr, proprietor of Mayr’s Seed 
& Feed Store, Beaver Dam, has pur- 
chased the Peachey elevator at bank- 
ruptcy sale. The property includes a 
custom feed mill, which will be over- 
hauled and placed in operation. 

The Baraboo (Wis.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has established an office in Por- 
tage. 

The Portage (Wis.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. business has been sold to the 
Marachowsky Wholesale Grocery Co. 








largely nominal, and are in the neighbor- 
hood of $6.10@6.25, f.a.s., basis 49s. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .... 46,800 33,376 71 
Previous week .... 46,800 31,989 68 
TWeOF OBO cvrcocces 52,800 27,366 52 
Two years ago.... 52,800 18,348 85 
Three years ago... 52,800 45,434 86 
Four years ago.... 52,800 39,583 75 
Five years ago.... 52,800 23,434 44 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6..... 57,000 42,326 74 

Previous week .... 57,000 45,482 80 

Year ago ........- 57,000 49,992 88 

Two years ago..... 57,000 23,054 40 

Three years ago... 57,000 57,349 100 

Four years ago.... 57,000 19,133 34 

Five years ago.... 57,000 44,708 78 
NOTES 


W. H. Younger, manager of the Pasco 
(Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., was in 
Seattle last week. 

Domestic flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma via the Panama Canal in 
October: to New York, 12,700 bbls; Bos- 
ton, 8,800; Providence, 855; Baltimore, 
5,040; Norfolk, 560; Charleston, 200; 
New Orleans, 1,000; Houston, 410. 

October flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Shanghai, 1,632 bbls; Yoko- 
hama, 125; Hongkong, 68,250; Tsingtau, 
2,500; Amoy, 22,500; Canton, 2,500; Ma- 
nila, 43,055; Iloilo, 18,800; Cebu, 20,090; 


Zamboanga, 1,500; Liverpool, 5,715; 
Wellington, 510; London, 1,770; Man- 
chester, 715; Honolulu, 7,660; Oruro, 


3,055; Charana, 250; Piscasmayo, 1,000; 
Pisco, 2,000; Antofagasta, 515; Lima, 
250; Pimental, 150; Arequipa, 500; La 
Paz, 5,500; Mollendo, 260; Piura, 1,160; 
Paita, 155; Guayaquil, 2,200. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business is practically at a 
standstill. Very few buyers are con- 
tracting for later than January delivery. 
Deliveries are fair. Quotations, Nov. 4, 
cotton 98's, f.o.b., San Francisco, draft 
terms: family patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patents $8@8.25, clears 
$6.90@7.20; Kansas standard patents, 
$8.20@8.40; Dakota standard patents, $8 
@8.25; Oregon and Washington blue- 
stem patents $7@7.20, straight grade 
$6.70@6.90; northern pastry, $6.50@6.70. 


NOTES 


F. L. Schenck, grain broker, of Marys- 
ville, Cal., has been reported missing. 

Stocks in the warehouse of the Phillips 
Milling Co., flour and rice miller, San 
Francisco, incurred some water damage 
during a fire adjacent to its property 
last week. 

The El Monte Grain Co., with head of- 
fices at 418 West Main Street, El Monte, 
Cal., has been incorporated, with $200,- 
000 capital stock, by J. B. Pritchard, of 
Alhambra, and F. R. Kenney and F, F. 
Bucker, of El Monte. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


After weeks of more than fair business, 
mills report a sudden decrease in de- 
mand, leaving the market very quiet. 
Prices, except those of northern and 
midwestern flours, which have been re- 
duced, remain unchanged. Mills are not 
expecting the inaction in buying to last 
for any length of time. Production is 
about normal, with plenty of stocks on 
hand. Quotations, Nov. 4, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.90; Washing- 
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ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; “Dakot, 
straight grade, $7.75; Montana straight 
grade, $8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 


NOTES 


Plans for a warehouse addition to the 
Taylor Milling Co.’s plant at Stockton, 
Cal., have been prepared. Construction 
is to start soon. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, and the Pillsbury Flour’ Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, were represented by 
exhibits of their products at the third 
annual Food and Household Show spon- 
sored by the Southern California Retail 
Grocers’ Association recently held at the 
Ambassador Auditorium, Los Angeles, 


PORTLAND 


There was no marked change in the do- 
mestic flour market last week. Buyin 
was confined mainly to small lots to 
immediate needs, bakers and jobbers not 
being disposed to order ahead, The tone 
of the market was fairly steady. Fam- 
ily patents were quoted on Nov. 6 at 
$8.05 bbl, bakers hard wheat $8.35, and 
bakers blue-stem $7.35, in straight cars, 
Export demand was quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to [he 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls act vity 


Oct. BSleNov. © oc ssessciivee 29,295 47 
Previous week ........... 26,842 43 
FORE BES ost can evierecaeves'e 28,206 45 
TWO YOQSE QHO ciiccsccice 35,840 5 
Three years ago .......... 52,914 85 
BOGPr PEGRO GOOG. oéccccccess 39,025 68 
Five years ago...........+. 32,617 5 


Flour exports last week were 38.800 
bbls to Guayaquil, 729 to Mollendo, 200 
te Paita and 102 to Arequipa. W) eat 
exports for the week were 66,666 bus to 
Shanghai, 74,666 to South America, and 
118,530 to Colon for orders. 

Total exports of flour from Portland 
in October were 84,608 bbls, compared 
with 73,404 in September and 159,66: in 
October, 1925. Wheat exports last month 
were 5,166,235 bus, against 5,786,208 in 
September and 1,285,581 in October, 1925. 

Portland shipped the following amounts 
of flour to the Orient during Octo- 
ber: to Dairen, 28,250 bbls; to Manila, 
12,387; Hongkong, ‘9,500; Tsingtau, 7, 
562; Taku Bar, 5,000; Cebu, 3,572; 
Shanghai, 2,770; Lloilo, 1,750; Batavia, 
125; Yokohama, 38; Tientsin, 12; Tokio, 
10. 

J. M. Lownspare. 


OGDEN 


Weakened market conditions, with 4 
decline in flour prices, were reported 
last week by Utah and Idaho mills, trade 
being dull. Although for several weeks 
mills have reported slow business, Og- 
den mills have continued their operations 
at capacity and country mills are operat- 
ing at better than 50 per cent. 

Present conditions are largely ascribed 
to demoralized cotton market conditions 
in the Southeast, where much intermoun- 
tain soft wheat flour is sold. The Pacific 
Coast has made some good shipments, 
but the present demand is light. ‘The 
call for Utah and Idaho flour has been 
normal. Millers say that if it were not 
for advance bookings made early in the 
fall, operations would show a consider- 
able decline. 

Prices were 50c lower last week. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6: family patents $7.7)@ 
8.30 bbl, second patents $7.30@7 90, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points, basis 98-lb cottons; soft 
winter high patents $7.35@8.15, straights 
$7.15@7.60, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis «nd 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points, basis 98-Ilb cottons; family pat- 
ents $6.80@7.40, straights $6.40@6.80, vat 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


H. H. Blood, president of the Kavs- 
ville-Layton Milling Co., Kaysville nd 
Layton, Utah, is in Pinehurst, N. C., a8 
president of the Utah State Road Com- 
mission. 

E. C. Fleischmann, assistant manajet 
of The Fleischmann Co., was in Uiah 
from San Francisco last week and give 
a demonstration lecture to a group of 60 
Mormon missionaries at the Newhouse 
Hotel, Salt Lake. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


United States—September Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department 


of Commerce has compiled the 

















following table showing exports of 











wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for September, 1926 (in barrels, 000’s 
omitted): 
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As O veeswecsisis 3 a on es oe 3 
BelriuM ciesveverer °, ee 4 °, oe ee 5 
De REE cancwd vee 27 até 2 11 “e es 40 
Fin) .n@. <'s vedsv ease 53 rs 1 1 2 5 ws wr 60 
Ge BE kebab oeess 26 3 5 oy 36 2 67 es 1 a 139 
Gib altOP ccocvccces 1 ° os : ee ee oe ee 1 
GPe'rc@ socsvececedes 38 2 >. oe ° ee ee 40 
Iri Free State 3 : 10 4 aa be =A oe 17 
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ess than 500 bbls. 
United States—September Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for September, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
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mpiled by the Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
ess than 500 bus. 
United States Flour Disappearance 
7 issell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
Uni! States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
sea up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c 1926-27 r 1925-26 1924-25 
Crop year Crop year Crop year 
September to date September to date to date 
Stor beginning of period.......... 8,300 6,500 7,400 5,900 6,800 
Pro COT dey OCU Reet vowadeése0 ceed 12,681 36,208 12,501 33,927 34,966 
BD (Opa PI eT eats Cases PAS 8434's aa 2 ian 1 2 
OES iAs be decried yewae urease ite 20,981 42,710 19,901 39,828 41,768 
MD: “tates Nace Va and es wath Som sere -e3d 1,560 8,795 800 2,449 3,201 
Stoc s at end of period ............ 8,500 8,500 8,400 8,400 8,675 
" QRNM ie as CGC eT Ra's bound 4 wes 10,060 12,295 9,200 10,849 11,876 
Ap} 10,921 30,415 10,701 28,979 29,892 


August Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 


month of August, 


1926, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat 7— Bushels——_,, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Belgium ....... 3,366 2,153,907 ...5.6- 
Czechoslovakia. wee \cesesne’- 2) segeee 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds... 41,210 67,935 =«s nc accee 
Esthonia ...... RISG  Scaded | wteocee 
Finland ....... GB.BEB  =—«_—icnccwce «= eo ban 
WIOMOS cc csccts 250 488,000 = cranes 
Germany ...... 78,217 1,981,463  ...ee 
Gibraltar ...... Bue... weseee — _cevece 
GPOSOS: wa cccess 48,190 1,095,583 ...... 
Iceland ....... GB tcerde =— ee eeee 
Irish Free State 14,990 906,031 = nsvcee 
RUMEN nec edeetu'e 8,232 1,494,141 .osvee 
Lithuania ..... STO 3 —soacenes 8 =§=—s ov eves 
Malta, etc. 5,208 148,769 «=== ceccce 
Netherlands ... 265,028 6,082,919 ...... 
Norway ....... 29,557 120,149 = waeees 
Russia (Europe) —,... seats  e680ee 
eS 919 BT7,388S =«s_ aavcee 
Sweden ....... 6,017 141,406 scccee 
U. Kingdom ... 271,945 7,001,039 3,194 
CamAGR coccees 6,280 6,023,884 388,347 
Brit. Honduras. 1,886 =—«_s cwceee 610 
Costa Rica .... 4,202 = cccvee 661 
Guatemala B4568  cevevec 60,562 
Honduras ..... 8.868 =n weees 4,680 
Nicaragua .... 9,250 165,753 2,696 
Panama ....... S.874 =. acces 762 
Salvador ...... eres 339 
REGEIOS cccscsoe 16,210 224,652 374,761 
Newfoundland . T6235  coscse  c8secs 
PE. keicce’ * 18° aceves 648 
Barbados ...... S.SBe «oe eécee |: zesvas 
Jamaica ....... S,.708. = e’sxvere 6,209 
Trinidad and 
-, ee meen. . stecoes. .. .aoedas 
Other B. West 
eee » ae 725 
CUBA cecvvcsce 72,685 2,293 190,422 
Dominican Rep. 10,940 3,444 = nc eees 
Dutch W. Ind.. 8.486. wesces 2,852 
French W. Ind. S340 sseves 20 
TEM 2. ks ccicsce 98,863  ccvvcece  s8ea00 
Virgin Islands.. 1,780 8 —=«s_ -- cc anee 909 
Argentina ..... TO Séseces 90 
PGEOTER ccvsesoe 3,626 jj§~scece  cevoes 
ORE ~ we kwieoce 85,178 975,866 47 
CHO. savcococe 2,029 56,109 .cecses 
Colombia ...... 7,841 21,250 518 
Ecuador ...... BSS 820s cwcice ‘Severs 
British Guiana. i. -Sonete:.. enedhs 
Dutch Guiana.. a,.305 cesece 80 
French Guiana. STB ss ceesee 8 8=—s_ ow ws 
POPU: cccectocoss 7,442 111,999 sees. 
Venezuela ..... 24,833 cesses 11 
Brit. Malaya... TS ered eee Pe 
GREG acceviecs 84,080 ° adecor 27 
Hongkong ..... San. eséess . oewas 
Japan, Chosen.. 132 TEV,8688. cccsese 
Kwangtung ... 37,808 .ecess sevses 
Palestine ...... B.CTS 8 = teesee’ 8 =—«_ ae @ BF 08 
Philippine Islds. 71,556  ...... 31 
Russia (Asia).. a TTT TT aera 
TOE... oud-os cee Rare. eweece .  09eean 
Australia ...... SOT «so nweeee 8 8=— wb O00 
Brit. Oceania.. 10 lett e — eee es 
French Oceania 2,813 ae aesaesd 
Belgian Congo. .. ic, ae 
Brit. 8. Africa. 175 8.388 avcese 
Brit. W. Africa 9,480 8 —«s_scccvce = —s wb sence 
MFO .ccccccve GU;605 sss tt tweae «=. #0 HON 
Other French 
BECIOR cccces Gee. . oedcivc- , éeeeos 
Liberia ........ 23G 02 neers 8 =— ww see 
Morocco ...... GSee  §.26evee.  dRewvocs 
Port. EB. Africa. ae | 6éeeee, sehias 
Oth. Portuguese 
rN ee B.B0G  scccee = “Cwaese 
Canary Islands. B.O8T covcee 8 evecos 
Other Spanish 
Africa ...00. 06GB os cccece§ = a we vow 
TOCG ck sccs 1,442,367 28,994,888 1,029,181 
rc Bushels ‘ 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
WOUIENE cccccasses \ conses 17,000 652,558 
Denmark and Faroe 
ERIBMES .ccceusce.§ eseese 8E,019 = cecce 
Finland ..cccscesse “eesecs 8.088 .cecse 
GOFMARY ..ccccccs 39,623 237 60,708 
INGCROTIOMES. ccccee weares seone 15,000 
ORO 50 ctcesesae R39,08e ..cccts . anoas 
United Kingdom 1,368,878 . cscsr 59,460 
COMOGR. scscasesecs 65,569 263,646 61,673 
British Hon@uras.. cccccs esses 125 
BEGGIN ccvvevien- caevés seine 6,321 
Nicaragua ........ GS  cseve 1,270 
PARMBIAR seccccacdce csesnee § saver 6,453 
BRIVAGSE wcicccscce ‘wessas- ceeds 188 
MeRICO .cicccicces 30,056 ..... 7,382 
CUPR ccccccsrectnce concasi> teense 64,428 
Dominions Rep. .. ccvcove evesed 615 
Virgin Islands cen weeeng- “deded 198 
Other B. W. Indies G aneas 7174 
Dutch Gufanae ..:5.. cecsse coves 112 
CO ccdcesseeeee cowede 36 4s¥0 227 
Philippine Islands. .....+.  seses 625 
Other countries 84 17 141 





Totals 





Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 


1926 barley acreage and production, 


based 


on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 


average (000's omitted): 











Acres -— ~Bushels 2) 

1926 1926 1925 AV. 

TIMAGI 4.060 e8 324 10,206 8,910 6,575 
Wisconsin 521 17,974 16,965 13,518 
Minnesota -- 1,211 30,275 838,630 26,002 
North Dakota. 2,003 28,648 42,930 28,729 
South Dakota.. 1,090 10,900 238,608 20,8653 
pl ree 112 4,144 5,456 3,757 
Colorado ...... 430 7,740 8,610 6,366 
California ..... 1,071 32,130 $2,240 28,862 
Other states .. 2,080 64,750 45,148 61,443 
U. States .-8,842 196,762 217,497 186,106 





573 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 


States, 
(area in thousands, crop 
yield per acre in bushels): 


—— Wheat—_.. 

Yiela 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre 

1926° 67,584 840 15 
1925. 62,200 669 13 
1924. 54,209 873 16 
1923. 69,659 797 13 
1922 62,817 868 14 
1921 68,696 815 13 
1920 61,143 833 14 
1919. 76,694 968 13 
1918 69,181 921 16 
1917 456,089 637 14 
1916. 62,316 636 12 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 
1914 63,641 891 17 
1913 60,184 763 15 
1912 45,814 730 16 
1911 49,543 621 12 
1910 45,681 635 14 
1909. 44,261 683 15 
1908 47,557 665 14 
1907 45,211 634 14 
1906. 47,306 7385 16 
1905. 47,854 693 14 
1904 44,075 662 12 
1903 49,465 638 13 
1902. 46,202 670 14 
1901. 49,896 748 15 
1900. 42,495 622 12 
1899. 44,593 647 12 
1898. 44,055 676 15 
1897. 39,465 630 18 
1896 34,619 428 12 
1895 34,047 467 14 
1894. 34,882 460 13 
1893 34,629 396 11 
1892. 38,554 616 13 
1891. 39,917 612 16 
1890 36,087 399 11 
1889 $8,124 491 13 
1888 37,836 416 11 
1887 37,642 4656 12 
1886... 36,806 4657 12 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 


with acreage and yield per 
in millions and 


acre 


ee 
Yield 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre 
3,601 42 #13 
4,088 49 «12 
4,173 63 15 
6,171 63 «6123 
6,672 1038 16 
4,528 62 14 
4,409 60 14 
6,307 76 «613 
6,391 oe 
4,317 63 15 
3,213 49 «#16 
3,129 64 #17 
2,641 43 #17 
2,557 41 16 
2,117 360 O17 
2,127 33S a16 
2,185 350 16 
2,196 30.) 0=—618 
1,948 32 «(16 
1,926 32 «616 
2,002 33.0617 
1,730 28 4617 
1,793 27 «16 
1,907 29 «16 
1,979 34 17 
1,988 30 6156 
1,591 24 16 
1,659 24 14 
1,643 26 «616 
1,704 27 «#16 
1,831 24 «618 
1,890 27 #14 
1,945 27 #414 
2,038 27 «#618 
2,164 28 «613 
2,176 32 16 
2,142 26 «412 
2,171 28 «(13 
2,366 28 12 
2,053 21 10 
2,130 24 =«611 
1,870 24 13 
1,347 18 14 





Potato Crop 


tAverage crop per year 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 


1926 potato crop, based on condition Oct. 


1, 


compared with the final estimate for 1925 
and the average for the five years 1921-25, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 


1926 


1925 











SERIES «0 ccceceissesee 35,545 34,170 34,790 
NOW LWOtR .icccccses 31,047 28,994 35,7038 
New Jersey ........ 6,560 6,042 9,868 
Pennsylvania ....... 22,580 25,461 25,199 
VEE -oveseccccdog 12,376 11,340 15,299 
GEES seieeccccrevece 9,851 11,978 10,401 
Michigan ........... 27,888 24,411 31,810 
WERSGRREE 6 ween svave 27,395 238,632 28,650 
Minnesota .......... 26,773 26,772 387,668 
North Dakota ...... 7,055 7,280 12,540 
WUODEAGER csc wccccces 6,006 6,300 8,552 
COMPRES 666 ps ev ves 11,563 14,190 14,859 
TERMS. ci cvieccccsoses 16,016 14,381 12,863 
Washington ........ 9,192 8,120 8,271 
CapterMim .ccccccers 6,214 6,510 8,382 
Other states ........ 94,760 81,321 101,605 
United States 350,821 325,902 396,469 
SWEET POTATOES 

1926 1925 Av. 

New Jersey ........ 2,426 2,106 2,410 
Wirmtets. .ccvcccvccee 5,263 8,996 4,773 
North Carolina ..... 7,722 7,040 9,526 
South Carolina ..... 4,504 2,860 6,566 
GOOPSIG cevcccivorer 9,040 5,170 9,741 
Tennessee ..........+ 4,557 3,240 3,704 
AlADAMA ...cccscees 6,042 4,560 9,264 
Mississippi ......... 5,673 6,952 7,681 
Louisiana .........+. 6,380 5,760 6,374 
TORAS coccivccccccce 8,262 6,132 6,783 
Arkansas ........... 3,375 3,060 3,695 
Other states ........ 15,723 12,628 138,940 
_ United States ..... 78,957 62,494 84,457 

Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 oats acreage and production, based on 


condition Oct. 


1, compared with the final 


production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 


average (000’s omitted): 


Acres 

1926 1926 
New York .. 1,050 34,650 
Pennsylv'nia 1,136 37,488 
ORD ceccecs 1,998 79,920 
Indiana .... 2,193 65,790 
Illinois 4,582 123,714 
Michigan 1,697 56,001 
Wisconsin .. 2,629 98,588 
Minnesota 4,525 128,962 
Iowa ...... 6,283 197,914 
Missouri - 2,187 42,740 
N. Dakota... 2,537 43,129 
S. Dakota.. 2,564 29,486 
Nebraska 2,456 47,892 
Oth, states..10,158 296,140 


1925 
37,800 
40,145 
86,362 
69,052 

151,168 
63,248 
126,246 
202,188 
251,950 
49,166 
72,873 
100,198 
73,953 
207,539 


*~——— Bushels———_—_ , 


Av. 
32,430 
37,575 
56,465 
50,742 

137,721 
48,651 
97,506 

159,772 

217,929 





U. States. .45,945 1,282,4141,511,888 1,326,916 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition Oct. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 








1926 1925 Av. 

Minnesota .......... 7,825 7,600 6,414 
North Dakota ...... 7,397 8,768 8,083 
South Dakota 2,644 3,801 2,807 
Montana ....... 975 1,220 1,083 
Other states .... 651 629 452 
United States ..... 19,492 22,018 17,839 
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Y THE WAY 
BY HARVEY E. YANTIS 


BUSINESS AND THE MUSE 
Berton Braley, who is not a business 
man, but a poet, versifies as follows: 


“Business is business,’ the Little Man 
said, 
“A battle where everything goes, 
Where ‘the only gospel is ‘get ahead,’ 
And never spare friend or foes; 
‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 
You must struggle and slash and tear, 
For business is business, a fight for gold, 
Where all that you do is fair.” 


“Business is business,” the Big Man said, 

“A battle to make of earth, 

A place to yield us more wine and bread, 

More pleasure and joy and mirth; 
There are still some bandits and buc- 

caneers 

Who are jungle-bred beasts of trade, 
But their number dwindles with passing 

ears, 

And dead is the code they made!” 

7. . 

MR. BRALEY may have gained his 
inspiration by conversing with some mill- 
er who had just lost a juicy order to a 
competitor, 

* * 

A PAPER more durable than iron has 
been perfected by engineers of an elec- 
trical company. It is doubtful if this 


material will ever be used in flour sacks, 
as nothing could last longer than some 
of the secondhand bags buyers are con- 
stantly shipping back to mills. 

* * 


Another Use for Yeast 

Harnessing yeast power to convert al- 
cohol into fats for motor fuel and other 
industrial uses is the possibility held out 
by Dr. Paul Linder, of Berlin. He sus- 
pended cultures of certain species of fat 
forming yeasts in an atmosphere of di- 
lute alcohol, and found that the organ- 
isms accumulated as much as 40 per cent 
of their weight in fat. Dr. Linder is of 
the opinion that in the future it will be 
possible to get great quantities of mate- 
rial of high energy content by cultivat- 
ing such yeasts in an atmosphere made 
alcoholic by the fermentation of waste 
vegetable matter. 

* - 

THIS mention of yeast reminds us of 
the worst pun we ever heard, It sprang 
from the lips of one of the alert em- 
ployees of The Fleischmann Co. 

“I worked in San Francisco for six 
years,” he said, “before Fleischmann sent 
me east.” 

* + 

A RECENT paragraph in this depart- 
ment concerning the tremendous amount 
of water necessary to produce a good 
yield of corn draws this further infor- 
mation concerning the plant: 

A comparatively small area of the 
earth’s surface is devoted to the in- 
tensive cultivation of corn, as the 
optimum climate conditions are 
found only in a few regions of the 
world. These are within a territory 
where the mean summer temperature 
is around 70 to 80 degrees; where 
the average daily minimum tempera- 
ture in the summer is over 58 de- 
grees; where the average frostless 
season is over 140 days; where the 
annual precipitation is between 25 
and 50 inches, and where seven to 
eight inches of rain falls in July and 
August. 

_ oe 
The Miller and the Hen 

The proprietor of a small Kansas mill 
tells of recently watching a hen lay an 
egg on top of a pile of sacked bran in 
his warehouse. He says that the fowl 
must have been educated, because he had 
that morning placed a large sign over 
the warehouse door, saying: “Now is the 
time to lay in bran.” 

* * 

THE blame for our troubles, as placed 
by a correspondent to the Kansas City 
Star: 

The European corn borer, according to 
recent reports, is making awful headway 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in our land, and if it covers this great 
Mississippi valley we are going to be 
thinking about something else in this 
country besides bobbed hair, rolled hose, 
lip stick, indecent dressing, and Sunday 
baseball, moving pictures and theaters, 
and many other things that keep us away 
from God and His house and worship in 
everincreasing measure. With this one 
thing, a mere little worm, God can wipe 
our great Mississippi valley as clean as 
a slate. 
* * 

EFFECT of baked goods on one of 

our modern singers of songs: 


The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky: 
He bites it, day by day, 
Until there’s but a rim of scraps 
That crumble all away. 
The South Wind is a baker: 
He kneads clouds in his den, 
And bakes a crisp new moon that, 
greedy, 
North Wind eats again. 
—Vachel Lindsay, in “This Singing 
World.” 
. * 
A Veteran Campaigner 

At dinner, recently, white bread was 
served, and was refused by perhaps one 
third of those at the table. This inci- 
dent was noticed, and commented upon. 
One young lady said: 

“Do you suppose there will ever come 
a time when no bread will be eaten?” 

The ensuing conversation was interest- 
ing enough to inspire a perusal of refer- 
ence works. It was found that a Chinese 
was the first to teach the making of 
bread from wheat, in 1998 B. C. The art 
was known in the patriarchal ages, and 
became a profession at Rome in 170 B. C. 
During the siege of Paris by Henry IV, 
bread was made from bones of the char- 
nel house of the Holy Innocents. That 
was in 1594 A. D. In the time of James 
I the usual bread of the poor was made 
of barley. In Iceland, even today, cod- 
fish beaten to powder is made into bread. 
Yeast was first adopted by English bak- 
ers in 1634. 

From this sketchy outline of the his- 
tory of bread it may be seen that this 
food, mostly made from wheat, has been 
a requisite of human life in all coun- 
tries and under all conditions for al- 
most 4,000 years. The chances are that 
good white bread on the dinner table will 
always look just as natural as a bean in 
a bowl of vegetable soup. 

* - 


Government Control of the Baking 
Industry 

Emir-ol-Molk was governor at the 
time. Though he had hardly passed his 
fortieth year, he was of an age that was 
dead. In spite of the Constitution, the 
Parliament, the Press, he believed that 
the most direct road to truth was by tor- 
ture, and that the best adornment for 
a town square was not a band stand, 
but a gallows. He held that the surest 
way to put an end to burglary was to 
catch a thief and cut off his fingers. His 
specific for brigandry, the béte noire of 


Persian governors, was the getch, the 
plaster: a brigand is lowered to his neck 
in a pit, which is then filled with liquid 
plaster—this, as it sets, expands. His 
method for bringing down the price of 
bread was to nail the chief of the bak- 
ers by the ears to his own shop door; 
or, if that failed, to bake him in his own 
oven.—F rom an article on Persia, by A. 
Cecil Edwards, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


+ . 


“AFTER he died,” the article quoted 
above says further of this apparently 
quite interesting governor, “the people 
said: ‘when Emir-ol-Molk was ruler 
there was cheapness.’ ” 

* * 

AS bright and friendly as a salary 
check just before a payment is due on 
the furniture comes the news of a ballot 
taken by an association of restaurant 
owners in an effort to determine the most 
popular American dish. The results in- 
dicate that apple pie holds this distinc- 
tion. It has been estimated that, on an 
average, the American at middle life has 
consumed something like 7,638 pieces of 
pie. Flaming enthusiasm is dimmed 
somewhat, however, when figures reveal 
that 7,638 pieces of this popular dessert 
represent only about four barrels of 
flour. 

* * 

RATHER a strange commentary on 
the above paragraph arose when an at- 
tempt was made to find the approximate 
number of pies that could be made from 
a barrel of flour. Four pie bakers were 
called before one was found who could 
give the information immediately. 

* * 

A STORY is being told of a man who 
entered a bakeshop with a special order 
for a cake, baked in the form of the let- 
ter S. The baker promised to have it 
finished in three days, and the man said 
that he would return for it at that time. 

But the customer refused to accept 
the cake when he saw it. It was a script 
letter S, he said, whereas he wanted a 
block letter S. 

“I am very sorry for the error,” the 
chagrined baker said. “If you could 
come back again day after tomorrow, I 
will have for you as you want it.” 

Two days later the customer praised 
highly the baker’s conception of a cake 
baked in the form of a block letter S. 

“Where shall I send it?” asked the 
flattered artist. 

“Oh,” said the customer, “you needn’t 
send it. Ill eat it here.” 


DROP IN FARM PRICE LEVEL 

The general level of farm _ prices 
dropped from 134 to 130 per cent of the 
pre-war level from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces. 

The October index of 180, the depart- 
ment says, is 13 points below October a 
year ago, and only 10 points above the 
1921 October level. Cotton and cotton- 
seed prices alone dropped from 134 to 
94 per cent of the pre-war average dur- 
ing the month. 














float on the Tiber. 





THIS WEERK’S COVER 


HE floating mill originated in Rome, in 536 A.D., during the course 

of a siege by the Goths, when the water supply had been intercepted 

by the enemy and the mills of Janiculum lacked motive power. 
sarius, commander of the Roman garrison, devised a mill which would 
Procopius wrote: 

“Below the bridge across the Tiber which arches to the walls of Janic- 
ulum he (Belisarius) extended ropes, well fastened across the river from 
bank to bank. To these he affixed two boats of equal size, two feet apart, 
at a spot where the current flowed with the greatest velocity under the 
arches; and placing large millstones in one of the boats, he suspended the 
machines by which they were turned in the water space between. 
contrived, at intervals on the river, other machines of a like kind and 
these, being put in motion by the force of the water, drove as many mills 
as were necessary to grind food for the city.” ' 

Such mills were the forerunners of the boat mills of Venice in the 
tenth century and the floating mills which appeared on the Seine during the 
reign of Louis VII and continued down to the sixteenth century. Peter 
the Hermit found floating mills in Bohemia, and some may still be found 
in Asiatic Turkey. These mills were fairly common in recent years, moored 
near the site of the original mills of Belisarius at the bridge of Janiculum. 
The cover illustration of this issue, depicting “The Mills of the Tiber,” 
was drawn by the late Harry Fenn. 
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A COVERED WAGON ROMANCE ; 
Another Minnesota author makes her 
bow to the American public today. She 
is Maud Hart Lovelace, who was born ig 
Mankato and whose present home is on 
Lake Minnetonka, and the first novel she 
presents to the fiction world is “The 
Black Angels,” published by the John> 
Day Co., New York. : 
Minnesota of the late pioneer days furs 
nished Mrs. Lovelace with the inspirae 
tion and setting for her book. The story, 
of “The Black Angels” relates the pie 
turesque adventures of a family of bla 
haired youngsters who take possession 
of the old covered wagon in which their 
rugged Scottish father had invaded the 
Minnesota wilds, and set out as ah 
“operatic and concert troupe,” wander. 
ing over the frontier country. 

Interviewed in the New York offices 
of her publishers, Mrs. Lovelace said in 
reference to “The Black Angels”: “The 
romance of Minnesota has been neglected, 
Modern realistic novels have not been 
fair to us. The Middle West ‘has been 
pictured as a harsh and dreary country, 
and the fine traditions of its past have 
been overlooked for surface defects, 
Minnesota is a beautiful state, with 4 
fascinating history. From the time of 
the pioneer conquest down through ¢ 
more gracious days of the late nineteen 
and early twentieth centuries, Minne 
sota’s past affords a gold mine of ma: 
terial fof the novelist. It is some small] 
portion of this material that I have used 
in ‘The Black Angels,’ which covers the 
sixties, seventies and eighties. I expect 
to write other stories later that will also 
deal with the old days here. 

“Newspaper files of half a century 
back aided me in securing the informa- 
tion I needed for ‘The Black Angels,” 
Mrs. Lovelace said, “and of course I’ve 
always been interested in the early years 
of the state’s development, the time when 
our towns were lumber camps and fut 
trading posts, and our cities strugg!ing 
new settlements. That whole peri 
seems to me to be full of romance, and 
that is what I have tried to express in 
my book. I hope that I have succeeded 
in giving young Minnesota its true color.” 

$44 
THE MILLS OF NEW YORK 

“As in the case of meat packing, NeW 
York state is not thought of as one 
the flour producing states,” observes 
bulletin issued by the New York depart 
raent of labor, covering employment if 
factories, etce., of the state from Juné 
1923, to June, 1925, but it is noted that 
about 5,000 men are employed in New 
York’s flour, feed and cereal mill 
Women, constituting a minority of th 
workers, were engaged mostly in pack 
ing operations. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
$44 
EARLY DAYS IN MAINE 

Soron, Marne.—The original record 
of the proprietors of this town made 
1792 are interesting as an index to som 
of the ways and means used to indu 
settlers to locate here. Special land 
grants were made to persors agreeil 
to erect grist mills ne other manuiae 
tories along Fall Brook. At one tm 
there were two grist mills, two cloth an 
carding mills, a tannery and two sa 
mills on the last half mile of the brook 
before it emptied into the Kennebeé 
River. 

A story is told of a good parson wih 
lived 12 miles from the nearest grist mill 
Upon learning that custom grinding 
done, he slung a bushel sack of corn ¢ 
his shoulder, walked to the mill, hac 
converted into meal and returned hen 
with it. Upon arriving he remar 
cheerfully to his wife, “It seems mighf 
ie to have a grist mill right in you 

ooryard!” 

The records further show that at 
town meetings of the land proprieto 
the moderator was authorized to furn 
the drinks necessary for their success 








